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it has no calories A 


Whatever it is you’re eating or drinking, cooking or baking, 
you can save a lot of calories by sweetening with Sucaryl. 
And there’s no bitter aftertaste. At drugstores everywhere. 
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From skin to hair, from eyes to lips, the Luzier Plan of cosmetic care is based 

on a thorough study of individual requirements. For example, it is of the utmost 
importance for every woman to determine just what type of skin she has before 
selecting the products which will help enhance and protect her natural loveliness. 
Aided by the Luzier Consultant she decides whether her skin is dry, oily, 

normal, or a combination of these types. The color of her hair and eyes, as well 
as skin tone and overall coloring, are taken into consideration, together with facial 
characteristics. Based on such an appraisal, every woman can select the superb 


Luzier cosmetics which will be of most benefit to her. 


LUZIER INCORPORATED, Makers of Fine Cosmetics and Perfumes 


Kansas City 41, Missouri 
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With a bit of health, life really becomes great after 65, claims this 
durable showman who has found the ‘fountain of youth” within himself. 
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A crocus bulb and a modern synthetic are controlling this crippler so 
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Why All These Myths About Pregnancy? 


Old wives and their tales come in all shapes and sizes. They survive 
all forward thinking, spreading misery and misinformation as they go. 
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Fake cancer ‘‘cures'’ are costing thousands of lives. Now, a first-of-its- 
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The dinosaurs, Indians, buffalo hunters, and gold miners have all had 
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The two romantics who used to hold hands and count the stars suddenly 
find themselves buried in an avalanche of breadwinning, babies, and bills. 


Hiroshima—14 Years After the Bomb 


Come along on a walk through an A-bombed city. See the stark remind- 
ers, talk to scarred survivors—and be surprised at the new Hiroshima. 
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“Because I was feeling under par, 
my doctor started me on Postum!” 


“Under par’s a fine way to be on the golf course, but it’s 
sure a dreary way to feel. You don’t sleep well at night; you 
wake up feeling all worn out—and stay that way all day. 

‘The doctor said he’d seen a lot of people with my trouble 
lately. What was it? Too much coffee. He explained some 
people can’t take all the caffein in coffee and suggested I 
drink Postum instead. Postum’s caffein-free, can’t irritate 
your nervous system and keep you awake at night. 

“I tried Postum. It was no surprise that I started sleeping 
and feeling better. But Postum’s good flavor was. Why 
don’t you try Postum? You’ll like it, too!” 


ze is 100% coffee-free 


+ Pena 
ae a 
= A product of General Foods 
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Visit your friendly 


FAMILY 


RECORD A LETTER FROM 


PLAN 
STUDIO 


for the perfect portrait 


of the youngster you love 














Family Record Plan Member 
Studios specialize in children’s 
portraiture. They know just how 
to coax your youngster into those 
cute natural poses and adorable 
expressions that make a portrait 
so appealing. With infinite skill 
and patience they'll capture 
every facet of your child’s pre- 
cious little personality in beau- 
tiful portraits you will always 
treasure. 

You'll find them so friendly 
and helpful, too, and you'll like 
the way they do business. Family 
Record Plan Members are proud 
of their reputation and maintain 
the highest professional stand- 
ards in the quality of their work 
and the service they offer. Above 
all they want you to be happy 
with your portraits for they 
know that making and keeping 
friends is the real coe to success. 

The FRP EMBLEM identi- 
fies America’s finest portrait stu- 
dios...and the oldest and largest 
nation-wide album program 
commended by PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE. 


FAMILY 
RECORD 
PLAN, INC. 


2015 W. Olympic Blvd. 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


© 1050 FAMILY RECORD PLAN. ING. 








STAN DELAPLANE 








WIDE OPEN SPACES 


WELL, SAM, by 1975 the United 
States will be nothing but highway. 
There will be 80 major highways run- 
ning from coast to coast. Border to 
border. In the same year, every citi- 
zen over 60 will get $200 a month 
income from the Government. 

These are not my forecasts. They 
are forecasts I read in the forecasting 
columns of the daily journals. 

I do not think they have any rela- 
tion. They were on the same page 
but not in the same story. 

It only shows how our Government 
is thinking of us all the time. 


A. s+ aka 
Ww Ww 


Ww 


The automobile public is getting 80 
highways because Detroit makes the 
cars longer each year. There will not 
be more cars on the roads, Just longer 
cars. 

The citizens over 60 will get $200 
monthly as a reward for being spry 
enough to dodge. 

Not long ago I drove across coun- 
try. Driving on the toll roads and free- 
ways on which the new American 
autobahn will be patterned. 

I drove on the Pennsylvania turn- 
pike and the Merritt parkway up to 
Westport, Connecticut. The roads 
made great concrete swoops over 
cities. When you wanted to get off 
the road, you got in the outside lane. 
And you sort of got shoved off. 

The Government cannot do 
enough for you. But I hope they will 
quit trying. I just want to reach the 
age of 60—the $200 will come in 
handy but it is quite a job qualifying. 

We came barreling down the free- 
way. There are signs telling you what 
to do. 

“Right Lane, Westport. Boston, 
Straight Ahead. No Parking on Road- 


side, Gasoline, One Quarter Mile.” 
In the meantime, cars were whiz- 
zing around us. They knew the road 
but I had to slow up. I could not read 
that fast and could not think that fast. 
By the time I got in an outer lane 
and was shoved into an exit, we were 
somewhere around Cape Cod. 


“A 


Only recently in Los Angeles, Mr. 
Charles Abboud, 58, wandered into 
a police station. 

He had been on a freeway all night 
and could not get off! 

Los Angeles is nearly all freeway. 
The city covers 440 square miles. And 
when all the squares start home, it 
is pandemonium. 

Mr. Abboud got on the freeway at 
six p.m. of a Tuesday. He was fol- 
lowing his son home. 

It seems the son got in the outer 
lane for the turnoff. But Abboud was 
caught in a crush in the center lane. 
He got carried right onto the San 
Bernardino freeway, San Bernardino 
is 50 miles east. 

Abboud drove right along this free- 
way. He was neither able to slow 
down nor reach the outer lane. 

He drove to San Bernardino be- 
fore he got off. He sat around and 
rested and then headed back on the 
return freeway. 


& wwe 


Well, it is hard to believe. But if you 
have driven a Los Angeles freeway, 
you would understand, believe me. 

He drove back and could not get 
off that freeway. He got carried 
pretty near to the ocean. That 
stopped him or he would have wound 
up in Japan. 

(Continued on page 53) 
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CONSTIPATION: 
ITS CAUSE AND CORRECTION 


Constipation, or failure of the bowel to empty regularly or properly, is a common condition. Today, 
doctors understand better the physical and psychological basis of bowel function. We know, for 
example, that frequency of bowel movement is an individual matter, and that there is much varia- 
tion within normal limits. More important, we have a new, safe medication, SENOKOT®, to relieve 
constipation simply and conveniently. Since this special medicine is designed to combat some of the 
causes of constipation as well as its symptoms, treatment can eventually be discontinued in many cases. 


HOW DOES A NORMAL BOWEL FUNCTION? In people 
with regular bowel function, an automatic process called 
mass peristalsis occurs on an average of once daily. The 
bowel contracts, pushing waste products toward the rec- 
tum, the lowermost section of the large bowel. Often this 
begins when one eats or drinks and fills the stomach. 


It is for this reason that at times one feels an urge to 
move the bowels after a meal. As food wastes fill the rec- 
tum, pressure is increased and the rectum stretches to 
accommodate the increased mass. Signals pass along the 
nerve network to the brain, making the individual aware 
of an urge to move his bowels, 


WHAT ARE THE CHIEF CAUSES OF CONSTIPATION? 
Constipation is the compounded result of bodily errors 
and human frailty. 

e Failure to heed the urge to defecate causes the rectum 
to expand further in adjusting to unrelieved pressure of 
the food waste-mass, and the nerves stop transmitting 
the urge. Hence the reflex becomes delinquent and “dies 
out.” If this happens often enough, the rectum and bowel 
become increasingly packed with food waste and the 
bowel-movement reflex becomes more and more languid, 
“lazy” or “disinterested.” Then the bowel is truly consti- 
pated. When this occurs it is difficult to rehabilitate the 
bowel to its normal] reflex activity, for correction of a 
delinquent bowel requires proper treatment and time. 

e Pregnancy is usually accompanied by, and made more 
uncomfortable by, constipation. 
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« Aging often disturbs the tone and function of the bowel, 
with resulting constipation. 

« Many medications produce constipation. Inform your 
physician if constipation develops after he prescribes a 
new medicine. He can help you regain regularity with 
SENOKOT. 

¢« Poor dietary habits may cause or aggravate constipa- 
tion. Perhaps you skip breakfast or just “grab a bite” 
for lunch instead of having meals that are regular and 
leisurely. Sometimes you may “live on your nerves”, find 
it difficult to relax, and neglect physical exercise. Such 
poor habits can cause constipation and are bad for your 
entire system. 


“LAXATIVE HABIT” COMPLICATES CONSTIPATION. 
Many people mistakenly try to cure constipation quickly 
by using some strong purgative or laxative. This may do 
more harm than good because: 1, The natural process is 
ignored completely. 2. The contracting mechanism of the 
bowel may be forced into sudden and violent overwork. 
3. The sensitive lining of the intestinal tract may be irri- 
tated and damaged. 4. Rebound constipation may result 
because harsh purgatives remove all waste from the 
bowel and it takes several days thereafter to refill and 
resume normal function. This delay hardens the waste 
matter and a cycle of “rebound constipation” is created. 
5. Increasing bulk in the intestinal tract, without restora- 
tion of norma! bowel action, can add more waste to an 
already over-burdened colon. 6. Lubricant laxatives may 
cause discomfort by leakage and may interfere with nor- 
mal absorption of important vitamins. 7. Salts can be 
harsh and weakening. Therefore, many doctors pre- 
scribed SENOKOT to help restore bowel regularity and 
simultaneously soften stools with safety and without 
inducing the laxative habit. 


REGULARITY CAN BE RESTORED. The only natural 
way to correct constipation is to re-establish normal func- 
tion of the bowel. With SENOKOT, restoration of normal 
bowel sensitivity and function through reproduction of 
natural reflex action is now possible. Medical studies in 
hospitals in this country and abroad have proved that 
SENOKOT acts directly on the nerve network of the large 
bowel to restore normal reflex action and movement of 


softer stools. The pure vegetable (Continued on page 79) 
ADV. 
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skue cream 
p omoles 
healing 


TINCOFAX" 


Aids the healing process when 
applied to chapped or 


chafed skin, abrasions, and 


minor irritations. Wonderful 
for baby’s diaper rash, too. 

i 
exceptionally smooth 
* 
pleasantly scented 
a 
emollient 
Large tubes, 60¢, from your drugstore. 


inal BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U.S.A) INC 
athens TUCKAHOE, NY 











LIVING LEGENDS 


A series of little known human interest stories 


about the world’s best known people. 


by HAROLD MEHLING and ANDREW ROBIN 


SHE WALKED into the small apartment, kicked off her 
shoes, kissed her husband, and called out to her children. 
As the youngsters came in for a family romp, she could 
feel the day’s tension leave her tired body. Not since the 
8:15 a.m. news program on the radio had she had a 
chance to relax. Charity bazaars, a church meeting, a 
new hospital wing meeting, and a round of speechmaking 
had left her exhausted. 

Her tiny body belied her strength; she had a model’s 
figure and a pinched waist measuring 23 inches. Her blue 
eyes were warm and her chestnut hair was immaculately 
coiffured. No man or woman gave as much time as she 
did to the underprivileged. 

Her father was wealthy and acted the role of country 
squire to perfection. While it was expected that he 
would sponsor hundreds of charitable functions he frank- 
ly preferred playing tennis or cards. She was very much 
like her father in that respect, except her sport was horse- 
back riding. 

As a girl, she was often called the “plain daughter” as 
opposed to her prettier sister. 

What thrust this woman into the limelight was a 
scandal involving her playboy uncle who chucked his 
job and left the country. Because he had been her favorite 
relative, the shock had a profound effect on her. 

The war also affected her. A teen-ager when it broke 
out, the girl was inspired by her father’s courage which 
had the bracing effect of a cold shower on her. She joined 
the women’s army as a truck driver and mechanic. Her 
parents were chagrined to find she relished getting her 
face smeared with grease, fixing an army truck, or chang- 
ing a tire. 

Her unselfish dedication inspires those around her 
even today. She is even-tempered; the only two things 
that upset her are her sister's playgirl antics in public, 
and lobsters and crabs, which she loves but which cause 
body rashes. 

Though she drinks very little and smokes not at all, 
she has been known to wager money on the ponies. Her 
friends everywhere are not disturbed by it at all, and if 
hubby is upset, he doesn’t show it. 

She has long since inherited her playboy uncle’s job 
and most reporters admit she’s managing it better than 
he did. When her father died in 1952 she took over where 
he left off—looking after one of the most important jobs 
that could ever befall a woman. 

Who is this lady? (See page 55) 
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mattress causing your backache? 


New Back Care Mattress with Built-in Bedboard 
holds spine straight as no other mattress can! 





Research shows | out of 3 people suf- 
fers from backache at some time. Some 
require medical care, but in many cases 
‘tip an inadequate, sagging mattress either 
Ke causes or aggravates the problem. 
Doctors agree that one of the causes of the most 
common type of backache— ‘low-back syndrome” 











—is poor mattress support. It affects the small of 
the back, the part of your spine which is weakest 
and most subject to strain. 

Many so-called ‘‘posture mattresses” fail to give 
you support because they have routine construc- 
tion that sags under weight. 

Even when you place a loose bedboard under- 
neath such a mattress, the springs will still sag 
because the bedboard cannot correct the internal 
construction and basic weakness of the mattress. 


Gp 


New Back Care®—/irst mattress with a built-in bed- 
board. This revolutionary new design was perfected 
by Simmons to fill a need indicated by the medical 
profession and was designed under the supervision 
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of a panel of orthopedists. 
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New Back Care helps prevent backaches. A look 
at the diagram shows how. The upper layer of 
312 coils adjusts to body contours for comfort. 
The built-in bedboard is in the center, up close to 
your back where support is needed. The bottom 
layer of 312 springs equalizes weight, prevents sag. 

Result: firm but gentle corrective support for your 

back all night. 
No extra cost for Back Care. In spite of its su- 
perior and obviously more costly construction, 
new Back Care retails at only $79.50, same price 
as other well-known mattresses. 

If you ever suffer from backache . . . see the 
new Back Care at your store selling Simmons. 
Insist on the genuine Back Care. 

Write for free descriptive booklet about Back 
Care. Address: Simmons Co., Dept. DD, Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 





BACK % . CARE 


| WITH BUILT-IN BEDBOARD | 








by SIMMONS 
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A Woman’s Way 


by CISSIE 


' = = ve 


‘What happened to the Douglas Alberimare | married— 
suave, dapper, sophisticated?" 





Make sure you apply remedies 

as doctors do, with ‘Q-Tips’. 

It’s the cotton swab that’s 

Custom Cushioned at the tip for Safety! 


ome Right here there’s a 
little pillow of plumper 
cotton, to make the stroke 
of ‘Q-Tips’ extra-gentle, 
angel-soft. 


So completely safe — more mothers 
and doctors use “Q-Tips’ than all 
other cotton swabs 
combined! é 





The box for you 
is blue! 


i i Canada es: . one " 
pt muon teense send Stuttgart. It's Mama—she's taken an overdose of tranquilizers! 
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When time is short and the need is great, 


the bright refreshment and quick lift 


in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 
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concerning your 
health, habits 


and laxative 





Good habits are guardians of good health. And 
simple modifications in personal habits can 
often correct minor disorders. 


Constipation is the sort of problem that often 
responds, through proper exercise and diet, to just 
such readjustments. But when a laxative is needed, 
be sure it promotes natural bowel function .. . 

as does gentle, pleasant tasting Agoral. Taken at 
bedtime, 1 or 2 tablespoonfuls of Agoral work 
overnight, without disturbing sleep, to produce a 
normal movement next morning. And Agoral is 
effective and safe for every member of your 
family. A product of Warner-Chilcott. 

Ask your druggist for 





the gentle laxative 
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Today’s Health News | 


by ALTON L. BLAKESLEE 


DECLINING: That ancient malady, appendicitis, appears to be losing its punch. 


HAIRY 


Surgery for appendicitis was only about half as frequent in 1956 as in 1941, 
a careful survey of hospitals shows. Greater care to avoid needless surgery 
could account for some of this reduction. But also, the survey finds 

that the actual number of proved cases of appendicitis was substantially 
lower. This indicates the disease just isn't occurring as often as it used 
to, Drs. Kenneth B. Castleton, Salt Lake City; Charles B. Puestow, Chicago, 
and Dean Sauer of St. Louis report in the AMA Archives of Surgery. 





FACT: Lots of people believe that wearing hair short, or frequent cutting, 





often is the reason why men's hair recedes or baldness comes sooner than 
it might. But this just isn't so, a consultant in the AMA Journal says on 
the basis of many investigations. 





LEUKEMIA THREAT: The death rate from leukemia has been rising faster than the 





rate from any kind of cancer except lung, the American Cancer Society notes. 
Leukemia now takes some 11,000 American lives a year, including 2000 children 
under age 15. Improved drugs are winning extra weeks or months of life for- 
many patients, and the search for cause and control is being intensified. 
There are some grounds for hope. Dr. Carl Reich of New York City tells in 
the AMA Journal of a woman who recovered from lymphocytic leukemia and who 
has remained well for more than five years. Possibly something in blood 
borrowed from donors "struck out the disease," he speculates. 





ACNE AID: Low-fat diets often are used to combat acne in teen-agers and others. 


But such diets aren't very palatable. Corn oil used as a supplement over- 
comes this drawback and prevents weight loss and fatigue associated with 
low-fat diets, Dr. W. R. Hubler, Corpus Christi, Texas, writes in the 

AMA Archives of Dermatology. 





WARNING PAINS: Ailing hearts often give warning pains before heart attacks 





BRAIN 


strike. Starting treatment at that time with anticoagulants apparently can 
often stave off attacks, says Dr. Robert E. Beamish, University of Manitoba, 
describing a nine-year study to the American College of Cardiology. Of 15 
patients who didn't take anticoagulants, 14 had heart attacks, 11 of them 
fatal. Nine died within six weeks after the diagnosis of heart trouble. 

But among 85 persons treated with anticoagulants, only two had heart at- 
tacks—both non-fatal—within six weeks. Three others suffered attacks 
within six months, and two of them died. Ten others had attacks much later 
on, with seven succumbing. 


BANK: In hopes of learning causes and prevention of Parkinson's disease, or 





shaking palsy, a Parkinson's Disease Brain Bank has been set up by the 
Parkinson's Disease Foundation, 120 E. 50th St., New York City. It hopes 
to receive the brains of victims of this terrible disease, so they may be 
studied by neurologists and other scientists to discover what went wrong. 
The Foundation offers to pay expenses for obtaining brains after death, and 


(over) 








to assist in solving any legal problems. It hopes that up to 100 brains a 
year may be contributed for research. 





EYE REPAIR: Holes and tears in the retina of the eye can be repaired by using an 
intense light source to produce a burn and sufficient scarring to seal the 
retina to the underlying structure. Dr. Alson E. Braley, State University 
of Iowa ophthalmologist, described the treatments to a Senate appropriations j 
committee in urging more funds for research into neurological disease and 
blindness. Breaks or holes are one cause of separation of the retina. 


GERM OF THE MONTH: Sensitivity of some common germs to antibiotics can change 
quickly from month to month, and place to place, says Dr. Bert H. Leming, 
Jr., University of Tennessee. He suggests that county medical societies 
or other agencies send doctors monthly listings advising what antibiotics 
are proving most effective against local strains of dangerous germs. 





GUSTY SNEEZES: Gusty summery days are likely to bring more misery to hay fever 
victims than days with steady, strong winds. Gusts whirl pollen high into 
the air, then when the wind dies down, the pollen concentration becomes 
high, A. Nelson Dingle, University of Michigan meteorologist, told the 
American Meteorological Society. Steady winds, though, disperse the pollen 
over a large area, so the concentration tends to be lower. 





SUNBURN AID: A new cortisone-like drug, triamcinolone, brought quick relief from 
pain in 14 severely sunburned patients, report Drs. Milton M. Cahn and Edwin 
J. Levy, dermatologists of the University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine. 
All had severe reactions after their first and over-long exposures. Besides 
taking the drug by mouth, they had cool starch baths every two to four hours, 
with cool water compresses applied to blistered, swollen areas, the 
physicians write in the AMA Archives of Dermatology. 








CORRECTING LOP EARS: For prominent, stick-out ears, a new surgical technique makes 
a series of small cuts in the ear to take the spring out of the ear cartilage. 
This cartilage is "nearly a perfect spring," which may be bent for a while, 
but then it springs back into its former position, explains Dr. Edgar M. 
Holmes of Boston. The surgery permits bending the malformed ear into a more 
normal position without causing other undesirable deformities, he writes in 


the AMA Archives of Otolaryngology. 








VITAMIN DEFICIENCY: Lack of vitamin B-6 causes increased production in the body 
of oxalates, one of the causes of kidney stones, says Dr. Stanley N. Ger- 
shoff of Harvard University School of Public Health. Oxalates are reduced 
by giving vitamin B-6 to correct this deficiency. This and other experi- 
mental work marks a new approach to prevention or treatment of kidney stones, 
he told the American Institute of Nutrition. 





BLOOD SAVING: Blood for transfusions can be stored for a month to two years, and 
then be transfused successfully, physicians at the U.S. Naval Hospital in 
Boston report. Usually, whole blood has to be discarded a few weeks after 
being banked. In the new technique, the red cells are separated out and 
mixed in glycerine, a kind of anti-freeze, for storage at very low temper- 
ature. Ice crystals cannot form. The plasma is stored easily, and the 
two ingredients are recombined before transfusion. 











These news items, gathered for Today's Health by a veteran science reporter from sources where 
serious scientific work is being carried on, are reported as interesting new developments, and should 
be read as such. Obviously no “endorsement” by the American Medical Association is implied by the 


publication of news items. —Editor 
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VITAMIN TIME IS FUN... WHEN IT’S 
This little guy is right there, every day, at vitamin time. Why? V - f) AY | N . 


Because he’s discovered V1-DAYLIN in its new “Pressure-Pak.” 


No calling, no begging, no cajoling, no battling: You see, 
he knows Vi-DAYLIN’s delicious lemon candy flavor . . . likes | N T H E N EW 
to watch the golden stream of V1-DAYLIN fill the spoon when u 
Mom pushes the button . . . even asks to serve himself. P R ES S U R E- 


He’s like thousands of youngsters all over America. . 
And each delightful daily teaspoonful of V1-DAYLIN con- PA K’ 
tains eight essential vitamins, including body-building B,.. 
The new ViI-DAYLIN “Pressure-Pak” contains 12 fl.oz.; VI- 
DAYLIN also comes in 3-fl.oz., 8-fl.oz. and pint bottles. Ask 
your neighborhood pharmacist—or, physician. Abbott on 





Each delicious 


5-cc. teaspoonful of 


VI-DAYLIN contains: 
0 ae 0.9 mg. 
(3000 units) 
WE EP ou tb obo ore 20 mcg. 
(800 units) 
Thiamine 


Hydrochloride (B;) .. 1.5 mg. 





mee Riboflavin (B.) ........ 1.2 mg. 
rev rey fw ie agi 
. oe : Pyridoxine 
Hydrochloride (B.) ... 1 mg. 
quoi a ll 3 meg. 
wal rate(atal®! te 4 . 
_ —_— 4 Ascorbic Acid (C) ..... 40 mg. 
Nicotinamide ......... 10 mg. 
ore 
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Use the only powder based exclusively 
on the ingredient doctors favor— 


stop itchy 
HEAT RASH, 
CHAFE 


Don’t let hot weather 
cause days and nights 
of pain and misery! 


Shake on Mexsana after exercise... and always 

before dressing... Helps you feel cool and 

comfortable even in hottest weather. Take 
Mexsana on every outing for insect bites. 


For all such itching skin 
discomforts—use Mexsana! 


When perspiration and chafing com- 
bine to irritate and heat skin, the sweat 
glands may become congested and the 
skin break out in a painful, itching, 
burning rash. 

This sore, prickly skin condition can 
actually make you ill, especially if your 
skin is sensitive. 

Doctors know that cornstarch, not 
being irritatingly alkaline like talcum, 
is superior for soothing chafed skin— 
keeps skin dry, free of itching. 

Only Mexsana—of all leading pow- 
ders — contains an exclusively starch 
base, plus hexachlorophene and other 
agents to kill germs, promote healing. 

That’s why thousands use Mexsana 
Medicated Powder all year around. 
And there’s nothing better to prevent 
diaper rash—and to bring prompt re- 
lief if baby has this rash. 

Discover how Mexsana protects 
your whole family from all kinds of 
minor skin irritations. Save money 
on larger sizes. Buy Mexsana today! 


Also 
for 
Diaper Rash 
Insect Bites 
Itching 





Another quality product of 
Plough, Inc. 








Boy Problem 


Dad gets upset when he sees a boy 
putting his arm around me. I think 
he would die if he saw a boy kiss- 
ing me. I am 15 and all the girls my 
age let the boys kiss them. Should 
I give up boys just to please my 
Dad? 


Your father, I am sure, would 
not want you to give up boys but 
he does not want you to get the 
reputation of being “fast.” When 
you know a boy well and are fond 
of him, an occasional kiss is per- 
fectly all right. Indiscriminate pet- 
ting with boys you barely know 
may make you popular now but it 
will certainly not win the respect 
of the boys. Furthermore, a bad 
reputation is very hard to live 
down. Your father knows this and 
that is why he is concerned about 
your behavior. 


Trust Your Judgment 


When my two children were 
younger they used to complain that 
I was stricter than their friends’ 
mothers. So, I tried to be more le- 
nient. Now they are both in their 
teens and they tell me I wasn’t 
strict enough with them. It looks 
as if a parent can’t win, no matter 
what she does. 


The teens are years of criticism 
and you can expect fault-finding 
for most of the things you do, How- 
ever, your children have doubtless 
realized that your leniency when 
they were younger may have suited 
them but was not good for them. 
You acted against your better judg- 
ment then and your children recog- 
nize it now. From now until they 
are grown, act according to your 
own point of view, even if they 
complain. Explain why you act as 
you do and remind them of their 
complaints of your leniency when 
they were younger. 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ & ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ2& ABCDEFGHIJKL 


by ELIZABETH B. HURLOCK, Ph.D. 
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When parents are convinced 
they are on the right track they 
would do well to ignore childish 
complaints. In the long run, chil- 
dren have greater respect for par- 
ents who cannot be dictated to, 


Mischief-Maker 


My son does poor schoolwork and 
is always into mischief. He’s not a 
bad boy, just very active and dev- 
ilish-the type that must have his 
mind occupied all the time. 


Has the school ever looked into 
the matter of your son’s IQ? It 
sounds to me as if he were too 
bright for his placement in school. 
Children who are placed below 
their intelligence level frequently 
find their schoolwork boring and 
too easy, leaving time for thinking 
up mischief instead of studying. 
Additional intellectual challenge 
encourages them to settle down 
and do good work. Talk to his 
teacher about having his intelli- 
gence tested and don’t jump to 
conclusions about his poor school- 
work or his mischievousness until 
you see what is back of the trouble. 


Tests for Careers 


My teen-age son does not know 
what he wants to do when he fin- 
ishes school. Will vocational tests 
help him decide his lifework? 


Vocational tests are especially 
valuable as a means of showing 
young people where their real in- 
terests lie. They point out broad 
areas of work the individual can or 
should enter. When the results are 
combined with those of intelligence 
and achievement tests, they indi- 
cate specific jobs in which the 
young person is most likely to suc- 
ceed. 

If for no other reason, vocational 
tests are valuable because they fo- 
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A moderate 
low-fat 
well-balanced 


breakfast for 


a woman of 25 years 


The basic cereal and milk breakfast as shown below is because its fat content of 10.9 gm. provides 20 per cent 
well balanced because it provides “‘Women, 25 Years” of the total calories. The lowa Breakfast Studies proved 
with approximately one-fourth of the recommended for young women that a basic cereal and milk breakfast 
dietary allowances! of complete protein, important B maintained mental and physical efficiency during the 
vitamins, essential minerals; and provides quick and late morning hours and that it was superior in doing so 
lasting energy. This breakfast is moderately low in fat when compared either toa larger or smaller morning meal. 


recommended dietary allowances* and the nutritional contribution of a moderate low-fat breakfast 


Menu: Orange Juice—4 oz.; 
Cereal, dry weight—1 oz. ; 
Whole Milk—4 oz.; Sugar—I teaspoon; 
Toast (white, enriched)—2 slices ; 
Butter—5 gm. (about | teaspoon); 
Nonfat Milk-—-8 oz. 





Vitamin Niacin 
Nutrients Calories Protein Calcium Iron a Thiamine Riboflavin equiv. 
Totals supplied by 
Basic Breakfast** 503 20.9 gm. 0.532 gm. 2.7 mg. 5881.U. O46mg. 0.80 mg. 7.36 mg. 
Recommended Dietary' 
Allowances— Women, 25 


Years (58 kg.—128 Ib.) 2300 58 gm. 0.8 gm, 12mg. S50001U. 1.2 mg. 1.5 mg. 17 mg. 
Percentage Contributed 
by Basic Breakfast 21.9% 36.0% 66.5% 22.5% 11.8% 38.3% 53.3% 43.3% 








* Revised 1958. Food and Nutrition Board, National Research ' The allowance leveis are intended to cover individual variations 
Council, Washington, D.C. among most normal persons as they pe in the oe States under 
“°C i Institute, Inc.: k S. Book. j : usual environmental stresses. Calorie allowances apply to 
letiate, tans, T0959. a wee Caan ee individuals usually engaged ae moderate physical _ vity. For 
5 ¥ et - P office workers or others in sedentary occupations they are excessive. 
Watt, B. K., and Merrill, A. L.: Composition of Foods— Raw, Adjustments must be made for variations in body size, age, 
Processed, Prepared. U.S.D.A. Agriculture Handbook No. 8, 1950. physical activity, and environmental temperature. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 
135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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That’s a good 
QUESTION 


Rheumatic Fever’s Start 
How soon does rheumatic fever start 
after a strep sore throat? Will peni- 
cillin help prevent it? 


Because rheumatic fever apparent- 
ly is not the direct result of invasion 
by the germs themselves, but rather 
a tissue reaction to poisons produced 
by such germs, symptoms of the dis- 
ease do not appear immediately. 
Nevertheless, they will usually de- 
velop before the patient has recov- 
ered fully from the strep sore throat. 
For that reason, physicians believe in 
giving appropriate treatment prompt- 
ly. Undoubtedly, such action has pre- 
vented further growth of the germs, 
and thus averted an attack of rheu- 
matic fever. The American Heart 
Association recommends giving peni- 
cillin regularly to patients who have 
had an attack of rheumatic fever to 
prevent recurrences. All such patients 
should take special precautions to 
avoid colds and sore throats. 


Fat in Foods 

What are the sources of saturated and 
unsaturated fats? How does each 
affect the cholesterol content in the 
blood and arteriosclerosis? How may 
such dangers be avoided? 


Animal fat, lard, hydrogenated 
shortenings, and butter are the com- 
mon sources of saturated fats. Corn 
oil, peanut oil, cottonseed oil, and 
some fish oils are common unsatu- 
rated fat sources. Work is now being 
conducted on the relative importance 
of blood cholesterol and the kind and 


amount of fat in the diet in relation 
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to coronary heart disease. Our pres- 
ent state of knowledge does not per- 
mit us to conclude that certain types 
of fat are wholly bad and other kinds 
wholly are good, 

A booklet on cholesterol is availa- 
ble from the AMA Bureau of Health 
Education. 


Reduce by Vibration? 

What is your opinion of vibrating 
chairs and similar equipment for re- 
ducing? 


Such apparatus has not been eval- 
uated by any department of the 
American Medical Association, but 
we know of no harmful effects result- 
ing from its use. However, we also 
know of no scientific evidence that 
the vibration is in any way helpful 
in reducing weight. 

These devices provide passive mo- 
tion and might be helpful to people 
who are paralyzed or who for some 
other reason cannot carry out normal 
voluntary movements of the body. 
Such vibrations would not cause any 
significant change in body metabol- 
ism or increase energy production. 


Alarm Clock Radiation 

Is there any danger of radiation from 
a luminous-dial alarm clock on a bed- 
side table about two feet from a per- 
son’s head or from handling the clock 
twice daily over a period of years? 


The distance and the extremely 
small amount of radiation mean 
there is no danger from radiation. At 
present, there is considerable excite- 
ment and even apprehension over 
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Doctor Bolton, associate editor of Topay’s HEATH, is also associate director of the 
American Medical Association’s Bureau of Health Education. In that capacity, he 
answers each month an average of 1300 inquiries, from which these are selected. 
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possible dangers from radiation 
sources that are insignificant. We are 
bombarded continuously with much 
greater radiation by x-rays from cos- 
mic sources. 


Superfluous Hair 

What can you tell me about wireless 
diathermy for removal of unwanted 
hair? Is it safe? What is considered 
the best procedure? I have used 
waxes and some pastes, but the hairs 
come back. 


If the term means what it says, pre- 
sumably no wire is used. This would 
lead to the further presumption that 
some sort of heat or sound waves are 
being applied. We know of no such 
treatment that would remove hair 
successfully. 

There is the remote chance that 
x-rays may be used. If this is the case, 
we advise strongly against it unless 
the treatments are given by a quali- 
fied radiologist. Casual exposure of 
the skin to x-ray can be extremely 
dangerous, and is never recom- 
mended for hair removal unless de- 
cided upon by a skin or x-ray special- 
ist. 

The best and safest procedure is 
known as electrolysis, in which a thin 
wire is passed along the individual 
hair shaft to the hair bulb. Then an 
electric current is applied, killing the 
bulb. This guarantees against re- 
growth of that particular hair, but 
often nearby hairs become promi- 
nent and therefore treatment may 
necessarily be prolonged. 


Chocolate Milk 
Are chocolate milk preparations sat- 
isfactory for use by children? 


Most pediatricians do not believe 
chocolate milk is of any particular 
benefit to infants and children. How- 
ever, there may be cases where the 
amount of milk the child drinks 
would be increased by the addition 
of chocolate flavoring. It should be 
introduced in the diet gradually to 
determine any since 
chocolate frequently is one of the 
foods causing allergic reactions. If a 
child can tolerate chocolate, and if 
he will not drink unflavored whole 
milk, it is justifiable to include such 
a product in the diet. END 


intolerance, 
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an important nutritional report from the American Medical Association’s Council on Foods and Nutrition 





what rs 
an‘adequate 


diet” 


While every effort should be made 
to achieve such a diet daily, it is 
apparent that many of us, for a 
variety of reasons, do not quite man- 
Unica age it. Certainly not regularly. 

p In all cases, there is one way—easy 
pera ch Sor and convenient—to protect your 
family with vitamins required for the 
blessing of good health. 

Simply include the attractive bottle 
of Unicap* on your breakfast 

table. Make certain each member of 
your family starts off the 
day—every day—with a Unicap. 
That’s all it takes. 

For only one Unicap daily supplies 
the vitamins most likely 

to be missing from your diet. 
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AMERICA’S LEADING MIN PREPARATION 


Multivitamins 
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“The secret to health and longevity is to do everything in 


moderation ... Then you will have happiness.” 


Life Begins at 70, 


The veteran showman wears a big smile 
while he clutches his newly-won Oscar. 


Says Maurice Chevalier 


Maurice CHEVALIER has relegated that cliche, 
life begins at 40, to the ashcan. This debonair charmer, 
who was a Parisian star at 17, an international film celeb- 
rity at 40, has become an entertainment figure at 70, 
known universally. At an age when most people have 
retired and regard themselves as living on borrowed 
time, Chevalier is proving that life can begin anew. 

The current Chevalier craze, which flowered after his 
triumph in the motion picture, Gigi, surprised no one 
more than the gay boulevardier. 

“What has happened to me in the last 18 months is 
still unbelievable—like a dream,” he explained. “That 
night of the Oscar awards (Gigi won nine) was won- 
derful,” Chevalier mused. “To have that great artist, 
Rosalind Russell, come out and say the things about me 
before giving me the Oscar, I really felt so moved that 
I didn’t know exactly how to answer. 

“I didn’t sleep on the plane that night all the way 
to Chicago—but not because I couldn't. I didn’t want to 
sleep—I wanted to savor and treasure every moment of 
that night. 

“I feel so happy. I got all this encouragement and 
that gives me more enthusiasm. I have my work; I have 
my health, and I have this wonderful good luck. Every 
day is a kind of miracle to me. 

“So you see I’m not just living; I’m flying and I don’t 
feel the ground.” 

Small wonder then that this indestructible Frenchman 
does not think much of the American practice of putting 
people on the shelf at 65—sometimes even at 60. 

“It seems to me with a bit of health,” Chevalier in- 
sisted, “a bit of talent, and a bit of determination, life 
really becomes great after 65. When one loves what one 
is doing there is no sense in retiring. I'll keep working 
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and traveling, I imagine, until I finally collapse. But I 
hope that won't happen for quite a while yet.” 

Billy Wilder, his director in a recent movie, Love in 
the Afternoon, said of Chevalier: “He is oblivious of 
the fact that everyone is mortal. He is making plans for 
30 years from now.” 

Chevalier is making many plans but he has never said 
that they extend that far into the future. He finds the 
title of his newest picture, Count Your Blessings, a 
useful guide to living. 

“I am counting my blessings every day,” he confided. 
“I am extraordinarily lucky. At my age—I'll be 71 in 
September—I am very fortunate to have something still 
to give to the public. So far as I know it hasn't happened 
that a star in 1909 can still be one in 1959. Except, of 
course, with your own Sophie Tucker, my very good 
friend.” 

Any inventory of Chevalier’s “blessings” would be 
difficult to make. He has proved himself not only the 
most durable entertainer of the century—but currently 
the most sought after. 

Besides his Gigi and Oscar triumphs, his one-man 
stage show has been a sellout from coast to coast for 
a year. He has made numerous television appearances, 
including guest shots with Jack Benny, Ed Sullivan, and 
Dinah Shore. 

Chevalier is currently in Vienna shooting another fea- 
ture picture with Sophia Loren, the Italian beauty, and 
John Gavin. He has several other film commitments. In 
late summer he will return to play an engagement at 
the Texas State Fair at Dallas. 

It is a prime asset to Chevalier that he still looks 
young, feels young—and even appeals to the young. ( But 
he realizes, too, that he is aging.) In the Empire Room 
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His secret to health and longevity—‘live in hope and sunshine 


Pictured in scene from Oscar award winning movie Gigi, Chevalier displays some of the charm that has made him famous. 
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... then you will have happiness.” 


of Chicago’s Palmer House he recently won tremendous 
ovations every night from the patrons who packed the 
place. Parents brought their children to see and hear 
this amazing Frenchman. Every evening he turned to 
one of them and said: 

“I'm going to sing the next song for you. This new 
generation will be my next audience. I want to be nice 
to them because maybe sometime they'll be bringing 
their children to see me.” 

It might happen. Chevalier is taking all precautions 
he can to make it possible. 

“The secret to health and longevity,” he said, “is to 
do everything in moderation. And you must live in hope 
and sunshine. Then you will have happiness. 

“Every day is a new day. You must make the most of it. 
To me the most important thing is my performance to- 
nicht. I owe it to the people who come to see me to 
give them the very best I have.” 

Chevalier lives by this rule. Whether he is perform- 
ing at a private party for Desi Arnaz and Lucille Ball, 
a supper club, a state fair, in a picture, or on television, 
the next job is the most important thing for Chevalier. 
He always gives a great performance. 

At the Arnaz party in Hollywood last fall. Chevalier 
joined Desi in song, with Johnny Green at the piano, 
and the trio wowed a studio full of Hollywood notables. 
On this occasion Chevalier introduced his interpretation 
of the Al Jolson “oldie’—“You Made Me Love You.” First 
he sang it as a husband might on the honeymoon, then 
with less spirit as he might do it 20 years later. 

The smiling Frenchman noted that this critical audi- 
ence gave it such a rousing response that he decided to 
include it in his supper club show. He added one more 
chorus with the husband 40 years later singing it once 
again in a quavering voice. 

As anyone who has seen him will testify, Chevalier is 
still one of the greatest of showmen, with his tilted 
straw sailor, his underslung lower lip, his smile, and 
his dash. He sings nostalgic songs—identified with his 
earlier movie career—“Louise,” “Valentina,” and “Mimi.” 
He sings sentimental songs from Gigi, among them 
“Thank Heaven For Little Girls.” 

Chevalier once said: “I feel I must do a ‘little some- 
thing’ that has not been done before with American 
songs.” He molds and forms a song to blend with his 
own bouyant personality. If the lyric lends itself at all 
to describing a situation, he can weave a whole happy 
story around it, imbuing the melody meanwhile with 
his own warmth and glow. His voice, never great, still 
has some ineffable charm and happy grace to it. 

And despite his age, he still is a sort of universal 
symbol of romance. Women say with a sigh, “He’s still 
loaded with sex appeal.” 

In his show Chevalier does comedy sketches, parodies, 
and assorted spoofery. He impersonates Sophie, Tucker. 
He proves himself a master at a type of satire achieved 
through vocalized story telling in which he speaks and 
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While he was in Chicago Chevalier contributed much time to 
helping such fine causes as fund raising for heart disease. 
He poses with an admirer recovering from a heart ailment. 


sings in a variety of languages, evoking pictures of an 
Englishman, a gutteral German, an Italian of low estate, 
and even a Chinese, without ever actually voicing a 
true syllable from their languages. 

Chevalier even has a go at rock and roll and the 
swivel-hipping of Presley. He dances with spirit and 
verve, For 70 minutes this beguiling man of 70 holds his 
audience entranced. The sheer physical expenditure that 
goes into each performance is unbelievable. 

Chevalier has his own work formula: Keep fit. Eat 
moderately, drink hardly at all, exercise regularly but 
not excessively. And maintain a happy and hopeful 
mental outlook. 

“I never overeat,” he revealed, “and I never drink 
much, Champagne, of course, is the symbol for France. 
But I rarely drink it. I found out a long time ago that 
the next day—what you call the hangover—wasn’t worth 
it. 

“Drinking, I think, is just a way of compensating for 
some inner lack, anyway. If you’re happy you don’t have 
any troubles to drown in liquor.” 

Chevalier is a firm believer in the benefits of walking 
—something Americans have all but given up. “If you're 
going to continue to dance,” Chevalier argues, “you are 
going to have to walk.” 

Every day he goes for a two hour stroll. During his 
Empire Room appearance, even though some of the days 
were wet and chilly, he took long walks frequently from 
the Palmer House to the heart of Lincoln Park and back, 
a six-mile round trip. 

“I went walking in Beverly Hills, too,” he recalled, 
“and almost got into trouble. I had gone but a short 
distance when a police car pulled up and wanted to 
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know where I was going. It turned out that in Beverly 
Hills you are placed under suspicion if you are on foot. 

“Well, I strolled a little farther and ran into Hedda 
Hopper, who has always been so nice to me. She was 
walking her dog. I told her what had happened and 
she said, ‘Oh, nobody walks in Beverly Hills except me. 
I can get away with it. The men in the squad cars know 
me.”” 

Although he goes through what must be a strenuous 
70 minutes in his show, Chevalier shepherds his strength 
and rations his time so that he may get the most mileage 
out of his life. He is punctilious and he expects others 
to be. If a time is set for an interview, he expects 
compliance with the advance arrangements. He doesn’t 
care for the current practice of interviews over the 
luncheon table or dinner, He gives his whole attention 
to the matter at hand. 

Chevalier does not dwell on the past. He talks con- 
stantly of the future. 

“I have a great dream for television,” he revealed. 
“When I leave the movies and stage I want to send 
television programs to you from Paris. Don Sharpe, my 
television manager, and I are thinking first about filming 
television programs in France. Maybe in a few years 
we can do them ‘live’ from Paris. 

“I have already made a start. Perhaps you saw the 
show we filmed overseas with Jack Benny and Mary 
Livingstone. And recently I worked with Ed Sullivan 
on his show made in Portugal. 

“There has always been a strong bond of friendship 
between France and America. I want to make that link 
of appreciation and understanding even stronger. I hope 
to throw an artistic bridge across the Atlantic.” 

Ever since his earliest contact with Americans, Chev- 
alier has been fascinated by the techniques of our own 
entertainers. He grew up in a time when it was possible 
for an entertainer to win a reputation through a national 
—or even local—following. But today he feels that artistic 
performances relying heavily on local dialects, names, 
and references are outworn. 

The goal of the popular entertainer must be to com- 
municate at the international level, he believes. Chevalier 
has a real sense of mission to open the door to such 
an achievement. 

“If I can succeed in uniting French and American 
showmanship,” he said, “this may be the greatest achieve- 
ment of my life.” 

Many observers would say that Chevalier already has 
made great progress in proving that song and laughter 
are indeed an international language, even as Danny 
Kaye, Jacques Tati, Bob Hope, and the Bolshoi Ballet 
have helped to show. 

Appearing on the Ed Sullivan show recently, before 
returning to Paris, Chevalier said: 

“I fell in love with America at 14 when I saw the first 
American performers in Paris. From that moment I had 
American music and showmanship in my blood. And 
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“T fell in love with Americans at 14 when I saw a few actors in Paris. 





Chicago iano . 
1930—Chevalier starred with Sylvia Beecher in Innocents 
of Paris and became famous for singing the song, “‘Louise.”’ 


that love for it has been growing steadily since I first 
came to work in Hollywood in 1928. I can assure you 
that the more I know Americans the more I love and 
the more I respect you.” 

Despite his enthusiasm for television as a medium for 
promoting international understanding, Chevalier is go- 
ing to ration his appearances. 

“I don’t want you to get tired of me,” he explained, 
“so I shall not do any television in the coming year. Of 
course, I made my reputation as a music hall entertainer 
but today I am concentrating on becoming a better 
actor.” 

To improve as an actor Chevalier spends a lot of time 
reading out loud. 

“I read not only to learn what is going on,” he dis- 
closed, “but I read to improve my English and to make 
myself more readily understandable.” 

Chevalier’s experience in learning English goes back 
to his World War I years when he was in a German 
prison camp for 26 months. At that time he became 
friendly with another prisoner, a British non-com. Chev- 
alier suggested that they teach one another their respec- 
tive languages. 

“It didn’t occur to me then,” he recalled, “that I could 
use English in my stage work because at that time I 
didn’t think I had enough talent to go to England or 
America. 

“But I concentrated and when I got back to Paris I 
used my knowledge to talk to the chorus girls in the 
Folies Bergere, many of whom were English. Of course, 
I talked with a terrific accent but that prison experience 
was to open the doors to America and movies. It was 
one of the greatest things that ever happened to me.” 
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From that moment on I had American showmanship in my blood.” 





1925—Chevalier rehearses with the 


Dolly Sisters in the Casion de Paris. 


However, the need for further improvement in English 
became apparent when he made a reference to what 
sounded like “your peanut girls.” 

“No,” he explained, “I was speaking of what you call 
Marilyn Monroe—a peenup girl.” 

Lest anyone conclude that Chevalier regards her only 
as a pinu», he added, “She is a lot more than a peenup. 
She is gifted from ever angle. She has become a fine 
comedienne. I like her very much.” 

Chevalier has had many careers—each one greater 
than the others. His birth and background gave no hint 
of his great success later. Born to poor parents in Menil- 
montant, a Paris suburb, Chevalier was 10 when his 
father, a house painter, died. He had to leave school 
with his elder brother, then 15, and go to work to sup- 
port his mother. He worked as a carpenter’s apprentice. 
Meanwhile, he and his brother practiced acrobatics eve- 
nings and also sang songs. 

When he was 12 he got a chance at cafe singing. He 
did comic songs, mimicked the stars of his day. His 
first appearances were marked by applause which turned 
out to be more for his off-key singing than his comedy 
routines. However, he was persistant. He went on to 
larger theaters and music halls and graduated to the 
Monmartre and finally the Parisiana, a real music hall. 

By the time he was 15 he was well started on the up- 
ward climb that was to make him world famous. From a 
small part in the Folies Bergere, he rose to become the 
partner of Mistinguett, then at the pinnacle of her music 
hall stardom. La Mist had a small voice, a lively person- 
ality, and legs reputedly insured for $3 million. She made 
the song “Mon Homme” famous on the continent long 


before Fanny Brice heard of “My Man.” Although Chev- 
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1929—He is pictured in 
with friend, bantamweight Kid Francis. 





UP! Photos 
1932—With Marlene Dietrich, Gary 
Cooper at Sign of the Cross premier. 


Hollywood 


alier was 21 and she was 35, they were in love as well 
as partners for years. While Mistinguett was never known 
in America, she was in the opinion of Chevalier “the 
greatest of all music hall artists.” 

Chevalier was called up for military service in Decem- 
ber 1913. After France was invaded the following year 
he was wounded in the lung by shrapnel, captured, and 
imprisoned. After 26 months he was returned to France 
in a prisoner exchange. He received the Croix de Guerre. 
By the end of 1916 he was back in the Folies with Mist- 
inguett—and a second career. 

Ultimately they parted and he appeared in a series of 
revues at the Casino de Paris. It was at this point in 
his career that he first used the sailor straw which be- 
came his trade mark. 

Chevalier learned his first big lesson about conserving 
his health at about this time. He had burned the candle 
at both ends and ultimately had a nervous crack-up. His 
physician outlined an effective program of rest and re- 
laxation. 

He learned to take daily walks in the woods and he 
has attested recently that he found a satisfaction and 
peace in the beauties of nature which he still feels. 

In 1919 he starred in London with Elsie Janis in Hello, 
America. In 1922 he scored a great hit in a Folies show 
which included the famous song, “Mr. Gallagher and 
Mr. Sheean.” 

In 1928 Jesse Lasky lured him to Hollywood. He 
started his American career with Innocents of Paris, a 
picture that is still remembered because of the success 
of one song, “Louise.” 

For seven years during the early “talkie era” Chev- 
alier was the darling of Holly- (Continued on page 64) 
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They’ve Taken 
the Agony Out of Gout 


by PAUL DE KRUIF 


While there is no cure for gout, this painful ailment can 
be so effectively controlled that victims can virtually 
ignore it. One of the most ancient of all herb medicines 
and a modern synthetic combine to form a potent one- 
two punch. 


Tue CONTINUING prevalence of gout—the most 
agonizing of all miseries of the joints and bones—is a 
medical mystery. There is a clear-cut chemical test mark- 
ing it off from all other types of arthritis; there is effective 
treatment for its terrible acute attacks; there is a power- 
ful preventive for their periodic outbreak. Yet a vast 
majority of its hundreds of thousands of American vic- 
tims remain gouty instead of well and strong. 

Why should so many go on living under the shadow 
of this arthritic torture? Probably because they do not 
know they have the gout. Many doctors consider the dis- 
ease a rare affliction. Yet Nobel Prizeman Philip Hench 
estimated one out of 20 of all arthritics coming to the 
Mayo Clinic was suffering from gout’s excruciating pain. 

Ancient medical tradition may be at the bottom of the 





belief that gout is rare. It is a theory that the gouty get 
that way because they are gourmands and look upon the 
wine when it is red. Yet physicians observe that poor, 
teetotalling people suffer from it equally often. 

It is true that bouts of heavy eating and drinking 
may bring on attacks of gouty agony. But other insults 
to the human body may trigger gout in those who are 
predisposed. For example, injuries, acute infections, 
surgical operations, emotional upsets, bad-fitting shoes, 
inclement weather—any of these may be followed by 
flare-ups of the gout. Or it may strike a healthy person 
right out of the blue. 

The real culprit causing gout lurks in the genes, 
hereditary, among more than a million predisposed 
Americans. Gout is familial and the vast majority of its 
victims are men, nobody knows why. A strange charac- 
teristic of this enigmatic malady is its preference for bril- 
liant men. Martin Luther, John Calvin, Isaac Newton, 
Francis Bacon, Wolfgang Goethe, and Charles Darwin 
were a few of its thousands of celebrated victims. 

Dr. William Q. Wolfson of Detroit reports that a mys- 
terious yet unquestionable relation exists between gout 


Brains alone can’t cause it, but gout does have a 


Benjamin Franklin Francis Bacon 


Charles Darwin Lovis XIV 
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and the high intelligence of unusual types of personal- 
ities. Unfortunately, this is of small comfort to gout suf- 
ferers. Here is another of gout’s enigmas: Out of more 
than a million citizens with a chemical predisposition to 
gout—many of them very able people—more than two- 
thirds pass through life without a single acute attack. 
So it can’t be brains alone that cause it. 

But a full-blown gout flare-up is far from puzzling to 
the patient who must endure it. Famed 17th century 
English Dr. Thomas Sydenham—himself a victim—paints 
its vivid picture: 

The patient goes to sleep in apparent good health. In 
the middle of the night he is awakened by terrific pain, 
usually—but not always—in the big toe. The agony grows 
worse till it is excruciating and completely incapacitat- 
ing. It’s like the gnawing of a living bone by an angry 
dog, or as if molten lead is being injected into the joint. 
Over the joint the skin becomes shiny and tense and gets 
red, turning to purple. The attack is likely to be accom- 
panied by chills and fever and a fast-beating heart. 

Then in a few days many of the mine-run of gout at- 
tacks fade away, while others pass into a growling chro- 
nicity. The acute flare-ups are likely to occur once or 
twice a year, in spring or autumn. Once the gout has hit 
this or that joint, a patient does not become immune to 
a subsequent attack. 

Many years ago came a ray of hope for gout prevention 
when it was discovered that the tendency to this misery 
was almost invariably accompanied by a defect in the 
chemistry of the victim’s body—an abnormally high 
amount of uric acid in the blood serum. Bodies of the 
gouty are overenthusiastic producers of uric acid. Why, 
remains unknown; and till lately, there was no medicine 
to cut down the uric acid. 

If the symptoms of an acute attack of gouty arthritis 
are so striking, and if there is the uric acid test to confirm 
them, why does it remain so difficult for doctors to spot 
it? Twenty-five years ago, according to one study, an 
average of 8.8 years went by between the first onset of 
symptoms and the clinical diagnosis of gout. “And cur- 
rent experience does not reflect consistent improvement,” 
says Dr. John H. Talbott of Buffalo. 


One explanation may be the persistent belief that the 
hallmark of gout is the “tophus”—the painful, disabling 
lumps and bumps sometimes occurring around the joints 
of the gouty. These tophi consist mainly of massive de- 
posits of crystals of the body’s excessive uric acid. The 
possibility of gout is often discounted if the patient 
doesn't have tophi. 

But actually they tend to occur late in the disease 
after people have suffered acute gout attacks for years. 

A misfortune of today’s undiagnosed hundreds of thou- 
sands of gouty is that their illness may be so frequently 
mistaken for the existing more than seven million other 
cases of arthritis—such as rheumatoid or osteoarthritis or 
rheumatic fever. 

“Dear Doctor,” wrote an undiagnosed gout victim, 
“I've taken pills, liquids, powders, etc. till I'm almost a 
pill myself. They’ve just completed x-rays of my entire 
body and can’t seem to find the cause of my arthritis.” 

Doses of colchicine—specific for acute attacks of gout 
—would have relieved him. 

What's remarkable among the many gouty mysteries 
is that colchicum—of which colchicine is the modern 
alkaloid—has been used for acute gout attacks for thou- 
sands of years, long before there was such a thing as 
medical science. Colchicum is not only one of the most 
ancient but the most spectacular of all herb medicines, 
discovered in the bulbs of the autumn crocus. 

What's notable about colchicine is that is absolutely 
inactive against any other disease but gout, but given 
properly in an acute attack of the terror, it almost invar- 
iably causes the pain to vanish within a few hours or 
days. Among effective anti-gout medicines now available, 
colchicine, says Dr. E. C. Bartels of Boston, “is still the 
best home remedy.” 

Gout patients are advised never to be without colchi- 
cine tablets in their homes, offices, or when traveling— 
for nobody can predict when gout is going to strike, Col- 
chicine has such magic for this pain that a lot more gout 
would be discovered if it were used as a diagnostic test 
against arthritis. 

Nobody has explained how this medicine works; but 
despite its pain-killing action (Continued on page 75) 


preference for brilliant men. Here are famous examples: 


John Calvin Isaac Newton 


Martin Luther Wolfgang Goethe 
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Why All These Myths About Pregnancy? 


Wenpy (age 14 months), Wen- 
dy’s mom (that’s me, age 25), and 
“2” (age zero minus three months) 
were sharing a dish of ice cream when 
a girl of about eight appeared at our 
table in the drug store. She stared at 
me solemnly for a few moments and 
then announced sternly: “If you eat 
ice cream, the baby inside of you will 
catch cold!” 

The spoon stopped halfway to my 
mouth and I stared at her as she went 
away. It wasn’t funny to me, nor was 
I in the mood to call her back for a 
lecture. She was just another Old 
Wife—perhaps the youngest I'd en- 
countered—but still just one more in 
a long, depressing line. 

Old Wives and their tales come in 
all sizes and shapes. The meat man, 
the druggist, the ladies sitting on their 
porches, my college chums, my hus- 
band’s colleagues—all have their sage 
bits of advice to impart. 

In my proud, modern, well-read 
knowledge, I argued with them at 
first. But after one pregnancy and part 
way through a second, I’ve become 
so immune I only heave a sigh and 
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put it down as additional experience. 

Take my meat man. He seriously 
told me I shouldn't have come to the 
butcher shop in the rain, because get- 
ting my feet wet during pregnancy 
would flood the baby with water. I 
suppose he meant amniotic fluid, but 
I couldn't be sure. Old Wives seldom 





by JOAN S. POLLACK 


give any source for their stories other 
than “women they know who. . .” 

With my present pregnancy the 
neighborhood Old Wives are predict- 
ing another girl. They predicted a 
boy the first time, so I’m taking all 
bets. Of course, if I'd wanted to place 
a definite order there was plentiful 


“If you eat ice cream, the baby inside 
you will catch cold!"’ she said sternly. 
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advice from my well-meaning friends 
on how to do it. If I want a boy I 
should eat peanuts and drink alkalies; 
for a girl, sweets and acids. According 
to them, I must have loaded up on 
cake and lemonade for Wendy. 
They ask which ovary has been 
hurting, shake their heads when I say 
neither, and tell me to pay attention 
because the right ovary produces 
boys and the left girls. Just try to tell 
them that the doctor said the father 
determines sex at the moment of con- 
ception—they know better. 


Myths Can Scare 

Most of the time the major hazard 
in passing on these tales is that a 
pregnant woman’s system is off bal- 
ance and she is especially imagina- 
tive. She is concerned with protecting 
the child within and is only too likely 
to be scared by the myths. 

One nice superstition that I, in my 
overabundant hip measurement, ap- 
preciated was the assurance by a 
grandmotherly baby sitter that broad- 
hipped women have easier deliveries 
than those with narrow hips. I believe 
this. Why not? It can’t hurt, even 
though I do know that internal, not 
external, measurements determine 
ease of delivery. 

My husband’s colleagues get into 
the act, probably parroting what they 
are told by wives and mothers. As 
soon as they meet me and note my 
condition, they have to show how 
much a mere male knows about birth. 
One of them insisted that if I ate lob- 
ster I'd mark the baby. I thought he 
was kidding and asked, “If I drink 
milk will my baby look like a cow?” 

Indignant silence! 

The superstition of “marking” is 
probably the oldest and most tena- 
cious. Many 19th century physicians 
believed in it—saying that close nerv- 
ous sympathy exists between the 
brain and the uterus, that blood go- 
ing to the uterus could be altered by 
the mother’s emotional status, and 
that this explained why a malforma- 
tion followed a specific maternal ex- 
perience. 

However, modern doctors point out 
that there is no anatomic connection 
between the mother and the fetus. 
They have separate nervous systems, 
circulation, and digestion. The fetus 
is formed early in pregnancy, yet the 
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majority of markings are supposedly 
due to happenings late in pregnancy. 
Modern ‘physicians insist—and with 
proof—that cases of malformations are 
pure coincidence. 

Not only can a mother never mark 
her baby in a detrimental fashion, but 
she'll only bore herself if she reads 
highbrow literature or listens to piano 
recitals 10 hours a day in hopes of 
influencing her child to be a brilliant 
scholar or pianist. 

The difficulty with knowing that 
superstitions are bunk is that I can’t 
get away with anything. My grand- 
mother used to tell gleefully of get- 
ting anything she craved by insisting 
the baby would be marked if she 
didn't get it. My modern, unfeeling 
husband simply snorts if I ask for 




















‘High heels cause cross-eyed children," 
the Old Wives sitting outside warned as 
| left for an evening with my husband. 


pickles at midnight and calmly as- 
sures me that it is only a’ subconscious 
desire for attention on my part. 
Phooey. 

He could cooperate in other ways, 
too, if he weren't so levelheaded. For 
instance, a toothache in the husband 
is supposed to be a sign of pregnancy, 
and it is perfectly all right for the 
husband to have morning nausea for 
his wife so she can go about her 
duties. 

I have to do my own hurting. 

Certainly the primitive societies 
where the husband has the labor 


pains while the wife relaxes or visits 
friends have the right idea. 

Fortunately, I never had morning 
sickness so I didn’t care whether 
friend husband cooperated or not. 
But for the benefit of those who do 
suffer from it, there is no truth to the 
saying that nausea will stop as soon as 
skin grows on the baby (this could 
really scare women who have morn- 
ing sickness for six or seven months), 
and the old saw about morning sick- 
ness flushing the system of bad sub- 
stances and cleansing the body is true 
only if it follows a night of eating 
wild mushrooms, banana splits, and 
chili. 

One well-meaning neighbor, who 
should know better, scared me half 
to death when she screamed as I 
reached for the top shelf of a closet. 
She informed me in an authoritative 
tone that this would wrap the um- 
bilical cord around the baby’s neck. 
This burned me, and I marched her 
to the bookcase where my well- 
thumbed volume on prenatal care 
states that the baby swims freely in 
amniotic fluid.. No research has 
proved that stretching could wrap the 
cord around the baby’s neck. The 
book didn’t help her. She goes on be- 
lieving firmly in this superstition—be- 
cause it happened to her great-aunt. 


Coincidence Bolsters Myths 
This is the reason these myths have 
lasted so many centuries. Coincidence 
is bound to make one or two come 
true once in a while. When I carried 
Wendy I was plagued with severe 
heartburn. Practically everyone who 
heard me belch (with embarrassing 
frequency) insisted that the more 
heartburn I had, the more hair the 
baby would have. If it got really 
severe, they said, the baby would 
have curly hair. They also suggested 
raw potatoes as a cure, and believe 
me, raw potatoes are no cure for 
anything. 

Naturally I pooh-poohed these 
warnings. So what happened? Wendy 
was born looking like a little monkey 
with long, black, curly hair on her 
head and short black hair all over her 
back and arms. This time I have no 
heartburn, so I guess the baby will be 
bald, although I know there’s no sci- 
entific basis for the idea. I'd feel 
pretty smug if this one had hair, too. 
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As a chronic dentist-goer since the 
age of six, I was determined to be 
careful not “to lose a tooth for every 
baby.” I don’t have that many left. 
Since I first knew I was pregnant with 
Wendy, I’ve taken such good care of 
my teeth and diet I haven't had a 
single cavity, much less an ache or 
pain, which proves something not 
very complimentary about my pre- 
vious habits, 


And Kill-Joys, Too 

Old Wives can take all the fun out 
of life if you let them. As soon as I 
walk out of the apartment dressed up 
for an evening with my best guy, the 
women sitting outside will tell me 
that high heels cause cross-eyed chil- 
dren, hose cause a discharge, and isn’t 
that my sister’s maternity dress and 
didn’t she miscarry and don’t I know 
that wearing it will doom my child. 
All this happened while I was carry- 
ing Wendy, who is healthy as a horse, 
has wide-apart, perfect eyes, and I 
never had any unusual discharge. So 
there, Mrs. Grundy, 

I know that next month, my sev- 
enth, many women will again pelt me 
with assurances that if my baby is 
born now it'll be safer than if it is 
born in the eighth month. This in- 
trigued me. I discovered that the 
Greeks believed a baby tried to get 
out during the seventh month and if 
it was strong it succeeded. If it failed 


4) 


It is supposed to be perfectly all right 
for the husband to have morning nausea. 


and tried again the next month, it 
would be so tired it would die of ex- 
haustion. Those Greeks were strong- 
willed, to have left such a lasting 
impression. The truth is that every 
day the baby stays inside the mother 
—up to the normal term—it gets 
stronger, healthier, and more likely 
to survive the outside world. 

When my “time” draws near, I'll 
again hear that 

1. The baby’s head sinks to the 
pelvis at the dark of the moon. 

2. Change of the moon starts labor. 


A constant stream of visitors arrived with new sets of rules on care of the new- 
born: Boys mustn't cry or they'll rupture, a red ribbon means good health, etc. 


3. Girls make harder labor than 
boys. 

4. Mother must not breathe deeply 
during labor as it holds the baby back 
(in obvious violation of modern the- 
ory which believes that deep breath- 
ing leads to relaxation and hence to 
an easier labor). 

5. Each person the mother talks to 
after labor starts prolongs the pains. 

6. If a woman has a large mouth, 
labor will be easy (my mouth, happy, 
happy, is huge). 

7. Mother must keep her mouth 
shut after delivery to keep the womb 
from dilating (imagine asking about 
fingers and toes through a closed 
mouth ). 

It is lucky for the baby to be born 
with a caul—so the story has de- 
scended since Roman midwives sold 
stolen cauls to lawyers to wear for 
the gift of eloquence. Sailors and 
voyagers considered a caul a sure sign 
they’d make the trip safely. Actually, 
the caul has a simple explanation. It 
is caused when the membranes sur- 
rounding the baby are abnormally 
tough and instead of rupturing when 
the child passes, remain intact and are 
pulled down with the advancing 
head. 


All Births Are Wet 

Another old myth is the belief that 
dry birth means a long and difficult 
delivery. According to a group of 
doctors at Johns Hopkins University, 
there is no such thing as a completely 
dry birth. Some fluid is always pres- 
ent, and if anything, early rupture of 
the membranes exerts a beneficial in- 
fluence. 

In several weeks I'll be in the hos- 
pital, enjoying the vacation that 
comes with having a baby. And the 
“no visitors” rule. But as soon as I’m 
home, I know I'll have the constant 
stream of visitors with new sets of 
rules and regulations for the preserva- 
tion of the newborn—boys mustn't 
cry or they'll rupture, a red ribbon 
means good health, and so on, ad 
infinitum. 

Nothing daunts the Old Wives. 
They survive all forward thinking. 

I know that when mankind visits 
Mars these misery mongers will glee- 
fully acquire a new batch of supersti- 
tions to plague young mothers in the 
22nd century. END 
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Assssechhoooooo! 


Here Comes the Hay Fever Season 


Are you wheezing, coughing, or 
sneezing because of an allergy? 
Here’s what to do about it. 


Ir YOU'RE one of the several million in this country 
who have annual bouts with hay fever, or other millions 
who undergo severe asthma attacks during the hay fever 
season, watch out. It’s rough sledding ahead. From the 
middle of August through mid-September, those sensi- 
tive to ragweed pollen suffer their most agonizing time. 
That’s when the ragweed pollen count is highest. 

Though the cause was long in dispute, the symptoms 
of hay fever were described by an Italian, Botallus de 
Pavie, as early as 1565. Not until 1819 did Dr. John 
Bostock of London employ the term “hay fever” and 
ascribe the cause to new-mown hay. 

It remained, however, for Dr. Charles H. Blakeley of 
Manchester, England, himself a hay fever victim, to 
prove pollen to be the cause. After 14 years of research 
and ingenious experimentation he published in 1866 
a modest book dealing with his observations. Doctor 
Blakeley found that when he walked through a hayfield 
he had an attack of sneezing; that grass pollen preserved 
in a vial caused hay fever if inhaled at any season of 
the year, and—of greatest importance—that a bit of pollen 
rubbed into a scratch caused a swelling similar to hives. 

In spite of his conclusive reasoning, Doctor Blakeley’s 
work was largely ignored by his contemporaries, and 
the cause of hay fever remained long in dispute. As 
late as 1870 it was still a subject of controversy. Not 
until 1910 did the pollen theory of the cause of hay 
fever attain respectability. 

To cause hay fever, a plant must fulfill two conditions, 
First, the pollen must be allergically active ( pine pollen, 
for instance, though often abundant, is harmless). Sec- 
ond, it must be plentiful, dry, and light, so it can be 
wind-blown. Various pollens in North America fit these 
conditions and, therefore, cause hay fever. 

East of the Mississippi three main seasons plague hay 
fever victims. In the early spring, beginning in March 
and lasting till the middle of May, the trees are active 
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in spreading pollen. From the end of May till the middle 
of July numerous grasses fill the air with pollen; and 
from the beginning of August till frost, the different 
ragweeds fill the air with literally tons of noxious pollens 
which cause more suffering than all the rest. Plantain, 
pigweed, lamb’s-quarters, and other weeds cause local 
concentrations of minor importance. 

West of the Mississippi the situation is complicated 
by other plants, such as sagebrush, Russian thistle (tum- 
bleweed ), Bermuda grass, and many others. Indeed, in 
the Scuth and in California, pollen may be in the air 
nearly the year round, and the season may last from 
February until December, instead of a mere two months 
as in the Northeastern states and Canada. 

Many sufferers don’t know that ragweed pollen causes 
hay fever and asthma, the two most common types of 
allergy. Literally, allergy means altered energy, or al- 
tered reactivity on the part of a particular person to 
a particular substance. 

An allergy is produced by an altered reaction to a 
foreign (outside your body) agent. Your body becomes 
sensitive to this foreign substance which causes the 
change. It’s a state of hypersensitivity to various elements 
in a person’s environment. Some prefer to call it an 
acquired specific alteration or change in the capacity 
of the human system to react. This is brought about by 
an antibody mechanism. 

Hay fever is an example. It is produced by substances 
called allergens, and one of the most frequently involved 
in hay fever is ragweed pollen, accumulations of which 
thake a powdery mass, yellowish in color and smelling 
like old dust. When this allergen enters the body it 
speeds up the production of antibodies. 

These chemical policemen rush to battle the allergen 
and the action releases powerful chemicals, One such 
chemical, called histamine, causes muscular contractions. 
Most researchers believe that hay fever results when 
histamine affects muscles of small blood vessels as well 
as the bronchial tubes. When the latter happens, asthma 
results. The problem of researchers was one of finding 
how to get a sufficient number of antibodies built up 
in the body to prevent allergic reaction on exposure. 

It has been found that a tolerance to pollens can be 
built up by injecting a dilute (Continued on page 55) 
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Medical science knows only two sure remedies 
for human cancer—surgery and radiation. 

Yet 4000 quacks collect millions of dollars a 
year by promoting herbs, “‘electronic’”’ 


treatments, and raw vegetables as “‘cancer 


cures.”” That’s why 


CALIFORNIA 
OUTLAWS 


THE CANCER 
UACK 


by L. HENRY GARLAND, M.B., 
as told to HENRY LA COSSITT 


SomMEBODY HAS SAID that quackery is no more 
prevalent in California than anywhere else; it just seems 
that way. Our California species of charlatan is at times 
more brazen and blatant in his work, something I have 
found to be true in the field of cancer. 

It is encouraging, therefore, that California should be 
the first of the 50 states to legislate specifically against 


.the cancer quack. This was done last June, when Senate 


Resolution 194, a nonpartisan measure supported by 
both former Governor Goodwin J. Knight and the pres- 
ent chief executive, Edmund G. Brown, became a law. 
This law prohibits the practice of quackery and provides 
penalties for lawbreakers. 

It was long overdue. Recently, because of reports of 
the increasing prevalence of the disease and the spectac- 
ular advances in means of communication, promoters of 
spurious cancer cures have been more active. More than 
4000 strong in the entire country, they prey on the fear 
and pain of cancer sufferers and annually mulct millions 
from Americans who either have the disease or think 
they are stricken with it. 

Hardly a day passes that does not bring to the head- 
quarters of various organizations dealing with cancer 
an inquiry from some anxious patient who has heard of 
a “miracle remedy” for his affliction. Such inquirers often 
are desperate; they are mostly those whose hope of a 
cure is vanishing and who ask with pitiful eagerness for 
some substantiation of the advertised treatment. 

I am not without experience in dealing with cancer 
quacks. For 30 years I have been trying to contain them 
and prevent their exploitation of desperate people. For 
the last 14 years I have worked at it as a member of the 
Cancer Commission of the State of California. As such, 
and as a practicing radiologist, I have seen many results 
of cancer quackery. One case concerns a woman with 
breast cancer. She had been treated by one of our more 
prominent California quacks, a man who had practiced 
his nonsense for so long he believed in it himself. He 
used a powdery substance that was supposed to kill the 
cancer cell. 

Investigation by our commission disclosed no evidence 
at all that any cure had been made with this substance 
during the years it had been used. On the contrary, as 
the case of the woman with breast cancer showed, the 
treatment was worthless. When she came to me, she had 
spent nine months and all of her life savings under treat- 
ment by the quack. By then her case was incurable; the 
cancer was in her bones; her pain was severe. 

Another particularly distressing case was that of a 
man with cancer of the bladder. For months he had been 
treated with arginase. This is an enzyme that occurs in 
the liver and other mammalian tissues. It is advocated 
and used by quite a few of our quackish gentry. When 
injected into a vein, arginase is supposed to shrink any 
offending tumor or other malignancy. Its proponents 
claimed they had proved this in experiments on mice. 
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None of these claims was ever authenticated and every 
reputable test showed the drug to have no value in 
treating cancer. Case after case was known to the com- 
mission where treatment of cancer patients with arginase 
had ended with the death of the patients. But this didn’t 
stop its advocates—one of whom was “treating” the 
bladder cancer patient. By the time this patient came 
to me his ureters were obstructed and he had uremia. 
Had he gone to a surgeon or a radiologist in the first 
place a great deal could have been done for him. 

My list could be continued. So could that of many 
radiologists or surgeons. The quacks are persuasive. 
Some are sincere; most are not. But they offer encourage- 
ment, and that is what any cancer sufferer wants—par- 
ticularly a frightened individual or one who has been 
given no hope by his own doctor. He grabs at the 
“miracle cure” as a last straw. 

It matters not what the quack uses. Frequently, 
the patient doesn’t know and in most cases would not 
care if he did. In one case investigated by the commission 
the patient defended his quack, even though he seemed 
to understand that the treatment was worthless. The 
quack, he said, made him feel better by sympathy and 
encouragement. That was all that seemed to matter, 
something our profession might well ponder. 

“Cancer cures” are infinitely varied. One quack has 
an electronic machine that is alleged to possess thera- 
peutic powers where cancer is concerned. A course of 
treatments involving its use costs several hundred dol- 
lars. The number of treatments seems to vary. Still an- 
other group of quacks uses the “grape” cure. This consists 
of drinking grape juice and eating raw vegetables. An- 
other alleged remedy is based on the ash of burned birch 
wood. This originated in Finland, but has been adopted 
by some California healers. 

So far, we have been spared two of the more fantastic 
chicaneries, although I would be surprised if they hadn't 
been considered. One of these consists of the application 
of a substance concocted of herbs and plants and said to 
be the material used by Indians in shrinking human 
heads. (The thesis is that if it shrinks a head it ought 
to shrink a cancer.) The other, if you can believe it, con- 
sists of the injection of human urine. This actually was 
used in England. 

Needless to say, none of the above methods ever stood 
the test of scientific investigation. None ever revealed 
medical evidence that the materials or devices had any 
effect on malignancy. Many, indeed, were found to be 
harmful. 

In every case we investigated we encountered evasion 
or vagueness on the part of the practitioners. In no case 
were there records of any value. Some patients, it is true, 
claimed that they were free of cancer after treatment by 
quacks and investigation showed that this was a fact. But 
further investigation invariably revealed that they either 
had radiation or surgery before such treatments. They 
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had gone to the quack because of their fear that the 
disease might recur. 

Our California law provides for the creation of a 
Cancer Advisory Council in the Department of Public 
Health, and for the regulation of drugs, medicines, com- 
pounds, and devices used in the diagnosis, treatment, and 
cure of cancer. It prohibits any person from undertaking 
to treat or alleviate cancer by the use of drugs, surgery, 
or radiation unless licensed under the state law which 
expressly authorizes these things. It also provides that 


Commendations and Congratulations 


THE HOUSE OF DELEGATES of the American Medical 
Association on June 8 at the AMA convention in Atlan- 
tic City passed the following resolution concerning 
California's new legislation against cancer quackery: 

Whereas, cancer quackery is a nefarious practice 
needlessly depriving thousands of cancer sufferers of 
their lives and is widespread in the United States; and 

Whereas, The California Medical Association ini- 
tiated, and in conjunction with other organizations 
devoted to promoting the health of the public sup- 
ported legislation designed to eliminate cancer quack- 
ery and at the same time preserve the freedom of 
legitimate research and the legitimate practice of 
medicine; and 

Whereas, The legislature of California enacted and 
on June 5, 1959 the Governor signed this legislation, 
thereby establishing it as law; therefore be it 

Resolved, 1. That the House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association commend and congratu- 
late the legislature and the Governor of the State of 
California for this constructive action in the public 
interest. 

2. That the House of Delegates recommend to the 
constituent state associations that they examine con- 
ditions within their respective states and where ad- 
visable initiate legislative efforts for the same purpose. 

3. That copies of this resolution be transmitted to 
the Senate and Assembly and his Excellency, Edmund 
G. Brown, Governor of the State of California. 


violation of its provisions or of an injunction resulting 
from them constitutes unprofessional conduct under the 
State Medical Practice Act. 

The law specifically exempts from its provisions any 
person who depends exclusively upon prayer or healing 
in accordance with the teachings of a bona fide religious 
sect or organization; but anybody else who does not 
conform to its specifications is in trouble. First and 
second offenses are misdemeanors. A third violation and 
all succeeding ones are felonies. (Continued on page 68) 
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Skin Diving With Safety 


Five million Americans are taking the plunge into the 
world under water. Millions more can enjoy new skills, 
new fun, and new friends—if they follow the rules. 


For THOUSANDS of years men have dived for food, 
fun, and treasure, but not until the “frogmen” of World 
War II made skin diving glamorous did it become a pop- 
ular sport. Today more men and women than ever before 
are making like fish. They've discovered the beauty 
under water and made a new playground for themselves. 
Nearly 400 skin divers’ clubs flourish throughout the 
country. Anyone who can meet the requirements of 
health and swimming skills is a candidate for underwater 
fun. 

Diving makes demands on the body which are unlike 
those met in everyday life. For this reason it is unsuitable 
for persons with certain types of disorders: 
—Navigating under water requires heavy exertion and 
those with respiratory problems or heart and blood ves- 
sel disease should not attempt it. 

—Because of pressure changes which the skin diver will 
encounter, the ears and sinuses must be in good condition 
and able to equalize pressure. 

—A perforated eardrum means that water will almost 
certainly enter the middle ear and diving should be ruled 
out. Ear plugs are no help in this case since they are for 
surface swimming only and should not be used for div- 
ing; water pressure would cause ear pain and possible 
injury. 

The mental attitude of some persons can make diving 
a hazardous business. Swimmers who are reckless and 
think it’s fun to take unnecessary chances, or those who 
panic in emergencies, are likely to be threats to them- 
selves and their fellow divers. 

Asking your doctor to evaluate your fitness for diving 
is a precaution that will pay safety dividends. 

Along with good health, the potential skin diver 
should possess swimming skills that enable him to be at 
ease and safe under most swimming conditions. With the 
use of modern diving equipment, the moderately skilled 
swimmer finds himself functioning with deceptively little 
difficulty under most conditions. But in an emergency, 
when time to act may be short, the knowledge and ability 
which come from extensive swimming experience may 
mean the difference between survival and death. 

Basic equipment for skin diving includes a face mask 
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By swimming in buddy system, skin divers are safer. 
If one has trouble, other is close by, ready to help. 


for vision, swim fins for propulsion, and frequently, a 
snorkel or breathing tube. 

The mask serves several purposes. It keeps water out 
of your eyes, both improving vision and eliminating dis- 
comfort, The mask also covers the nose and the diver can 
turn his head to look up without getting his nose full of 
water. 

A wide variety of face masks is available. The most 
important consideration in selecting the mask is proper 
fit. If the mask leaks, water will interfere with vision and 
fill the nose, This is not just uncomfortable—it could lead 
to disaster. 

All masks will fog due to temperature differences be- 
tween the water and the lens. Plastic lenses are available 
but these will fog under most conditions. Best of all is 
a lens made of safety glass—a layer of plastic sandwiched 
between two layers of glass. Spitting on the inside of the 
lens and rinsing with water will reduce fogging. 

As with the face mask, swim fins or flippers should be 
chosen to fit. Fins that are too tight are likely to produce 
cramps; fins that are too loose may come off in emer- 
gencies, Basically, the fins serve to give greater “push” to 
the feet and legs; the hands and arms can then be left 
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free for underwater photography, exploring, or spear- 
fishing. 

The snorkel is a tube which projects above the water 
and allows the swimmer to breathe without surfacing. 
The diver can swim face down for considerable periods 
of time, observing underwater life without interruption. 

Snorkels can only be used in the top few inches of 
water and for this reason are seldom made more than a 
foot long. 

At a depth of two feet, breathing against the unbal- 
anced water pressure is surprisingly laborious and tiring, 
and at six feet it is impossible. Fatal accidents have been 
recorded where a helmeted diver, at a depth of six feet, 
suffered a sudden disconnection of the hose connecting 
helmet to pump. 

One problem in using the snorkel is that the tube fills 
with water in a dive. Tubes are available with automatic 
closing devices which keep out water when the swimmer 
submerges. If the snorkel does not have a closure valve 
(or if the valve fails to operate ) the diver needs practice 
in clearing the tube. He will then be able to avoid 
choking on a sudden mouthful of water. 


Since the skin diver is lighter than water, he usually 
wears a weighted belt, The additional weight gives him 
an easy buoyancy and allows him to swim up or down 
at will. The diver must be able to shed this weight in an 
instant and his belt should be equipped with quick-re- 
lease safety buckles. 

No piece of diving equipment is safe unless it is well- 
built and carefully fitted to the swimmer who is to use 
it. When his apparatus fails, the diver is confronted with 
a blunt fact of life—man is not designed or equipped to 
survive under water. The skin diver should not attempt 
to use homemade gear or second-hand equipment which 
was originally intended for someone else. He is inviting 
a serious accident. 

For maximum learning and greatest safety, the skills 
of skin diving are best acquired in the company of other 
swimmers. The neophyte diver who does not have a 
friend experienced in the sport should try to enroll in a 
class. Formal courses are offered in many parts of the 
country by YMCA’s, public swimming pools, and diving 
clubs. 


When the skin diver can (Continued on page 74) 


John and Charles Noyes, who posed for the pictures on these pages, 

took up skin diving as a hobby. The 19-year-old twins of Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, have turned their sport into a part-time business. Retrieving 

lost valuables from under water and collecting tropical fish for 

aquariums have paid their way through the University of Miami. Their advice: 


“Be careful when you’re under water. Know 


Face mask for better underwater vision, swim fins for pro- 
pulsion, and snorkel for breathing—basic skin diving gear. 








An important safety factor is the quick-release belt which 


permits divers to get rid of their equipment in emergencies. 
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Accepted methods of entering water: backward dive keeps water out of mask; face first prevents bumping head in shallows. 


Photos: Robert E. Laughlin and Adventure, inc. 


how to use your equipment. Don’t try to push your luck.” 


Using a special gauge, the diver checks air tank to see how Divers should have system of underwater emergency signals. 
much pressure is left before he puts tank on to go under. Here, the diver pumping hand in air means get up quickly. 
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e Vacation Fun- 
Good Health Insurance 
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Narrow-gauge railroad covers the 10 miles from Hill City to Oblivion and back, offers an everchanging scenic panorama. 


The Black Hills: 
Air Conditioned Wilderness 


Elaborate re-enactment of Christ's last hours on earth can Custer State Park features America’s largest herd of buf- 


be seen at Passion Play three nights a week at Spearfish. faloes—over 1200. They are dangerous; stay in your car! 
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Have YOU ever panned your own gold from a rushing 
mountain stream? Explored deep, colorful underground 
caverns? Fished the favorite trout streams of Presidents? 
Talked with Sioux Indians? 

Have you met the sculptor-engineer who measures his 
greatest masterpiece in mountain-size dimensions? Or 
viewed the colossal carvings at Mount Rushmore? Or 
enjoyed king-size servings of roast elk or buffalo T-bone 
steaks? 

Have you ever been through the Badlands and seen 
the remains of dinosaurs and saber-toothed tigers which 
once made this land their home? Have you ever wit- 
nessed the unforgettable portrayal of Christ’s last hours 
on earth as re-enacted in America’s own great Passion 
Play? 

If not, you owe yourself a visit to the Black Hills, those 
delightfully air conditioned, mosquitoless, pine-forested 
hills that are actually mountains—the highest between 
the Rockies and the Alps. A century ago, they were the 
jealously-guarded sacred hunting grounds of the Sioux 
and the Cheyenne. Today, their green-forested slopes, 
shimmering lakes, and buffalo pastures are a very special 
vacation paradise—yours for the taking. 

You'll discover in South Dakota’s Black Hills the ful- 
fillment of your fondest dreams about what a family 
vacation really should be. Their appeal lies principally 
in their unique combination of breath-taking scenic 


by WILLIAM R. WILSON 


Rocky Mountain big-horn sheep beg for a handout. Also 
seen in the Black. Hills: antelope, coyotes, elk, bald eagles. 


Deadwood was rip-rearing mining camp in the 70's. Famous murder trial is re-enacted here nightly during the summer. 
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The Badlands National Monument is a spectacular display: of color and jagged 
peaks, spires, and canyons. Area has been aptly named “‘hell with the fires out.” 


From a 6000-foot granite mountain, the features of four Presidents (60 feet from 
forehead to chin) look down on park services offices at foot of Mount Rushmore. 


splendor and delightful summertime 
weather. 

Though the area is less commer- 
cialized than most vacation spots, up- 
to-date overnight accommodations 
are plentiful and reasonably priced. 
Miles of modern roads bring you a 
brand new scenic thrill with every 
curve and tunnel. Incomparable hik- 
ing trails and bridle paths beckon you 
into a magnificent wilderness only 
moments away. And if your family 
likes to sleep in a tent or eat out-of- 
doors, they'll be delighted with the 
many fine state-supervised camp 
grounds, picnic areas, and roadside 
parks. 

Best of all, the Black Hills can be 
reached with minimum of effort and 
expense by car, train, plane, or bus. 
If you’re using public transportation, 
you can rent a car at Rapid City, 
about midway between the northern 
and southern sections. It’s the focal 
point for most families arriving for 
the first time and veteran Black Hills 
visitors usually headquarter either 
here or at Custer to be close to the 
major scenic attractions. 

Custer, farther south. is less 
crowded and offers lower-priced ac- 
commodations. It is the gateway to 
Custer State Park, Wind Cave Na- 
tional Park, Crazy Horse, and Mount 
Rushmore National Memorial. 

The cost of a Black Hills vacation? 
A family of four with its own car can 
get by on as little as $375 for 10 days 
—even less if they economize a bit by 
picnicking now and then. 


The Southern Hills 
Custer. The oldest city in the Black 
Hills, Custer was founded in 1874 
after gold was discovered near by. Its 
boom-town population of 5000 
quickly abandoned it in favor of 
Deadwood when richer diggings 
were located there two years later. 
You can still pan gold from a stream 
two and a half miles east of town, 
where the actual discovery was made. 
In 1875, United States Cavalry 
troopers built the original Way Log 
Cabin, now an interesting museum, 
in Custer. Here, too, is the grave of 
Horatio Ross, who discovered the 
first few grains of what later 
amounted to more than half a billion 
dollars in Black Hills gold, yet died in 
poverty. From Custer, follow U.S. 
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Original working models used by sculptor Borglum. 


85A southeast 19 miles to the entrance of the famous 

Wind Cave National Park. (Admission 75 cents for 
adults; children free.) Ranger-conducted tours of 
lighted, dry cave leave every hour between eight a.m. 
and five p.m. Temperature inside cave is 47°. Honey- 
combed limestone boxwork in cave’s ceiling is unique. 
Elevators return you to surface when underground tour 
is complete. Continue south via U.S. 85A to 

Hot Springs. Near the city’s northeastern edge is his- 
toric Battle Mountain, where the Sioux defeated the 
Cheyennes in a bloody struggle for possession of the 
Black Hills more than a century ago. Here you can enjoy 
a refreshing dip in the largest mineral springs pool in 
the country. From Hot Springs, backtrack north via U.S. 
85A and State 87 past the interesting prairie dog village 
to 

Custer State Park. Enroute you're likely to see buffa- 
loes and antelope on or near the highway. Buffaloes are 
dangerous; stay in your car! Blue Bell Lodge is a rustic, 
state-owned hotel with excellent meals and guest log 
cabins. State 87 continues north to join a well-marked 
side road leading to the summit of 

Mount Coolidge. This 6400-foot peak, topped by a 
forest fire lookout station, affords an excellent view in 
every direction. State 87 leads north to junction with U.S. 
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Near-by amphitheatre features talks illustrated with color slides. 


16A, from which point it’s only one and a half miles 
(east) to Legion Lake, with good trout and blue gill 
fishing. Drive west seven miles on U.S, 16A to 

Stockade Lake. Named for historic Gordon Stockade 
at its western edge, this lake features boating, good trout 
fishing, excellent camping facilities, and a picnic ground. 
Three fully-grown buffalo bulls are frequently seen graz- 
ing along the northern shore. Follow U.S. 16A west past 
the gold discovery site to junction with State 89 at the 
east edge of Custer. Turn north here. and follow Route 
89 to 
« Sylvan Lake. This lovely man-made lake surrounded 
by huge granite boulders is often described as the most 
beautiful in the Black Hills. Take time here for hiking, 
horseback riding, fishing. camping, boating, or cool 
swimming. The bouncy jeep ride to the top of Mt, Har- 
ney (7242 feet) is lots of fun, and Pioneer Museum is 
well worth visiting. State 87 leads southeast to 

The Needles. You'll be amazed at these towering gran- 
ite monoliths with their grotesque spires and pinnacles 
resembling giant organ pipes. At Needle’s Eye and Traf- 
fic Cop Rock, driveouts with spacious parking enable 
you to take pictures and enjoy this magnificent scenery. 

You'll probably meet a white-bearded old man in a 
battered felt hat and buckskins. (Continued on page 62) 
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Is it really true that most husbands prefer 


their wives decorative but dumb? 


Why Women Can't 





Ir YOU SUGGESTED to the average American man, 
“Your wife can’t talk to you,” he would think you were 
out of your mind, 

“Talk!” he'd probably explode. “Why, that’s all she 
does.” 

Because, being a man, he mistakes for conversation 
the stream of trivialities with which a woman is driven 
to try and make contact with him. The business about 
who served the salad at bridge club, how you can't 
seem to find half-pockets to mend pants any more, and 
how “Billy misbehaved so badly at the dentist’s he says 
next time we'll have to give him knockout drops.” 

No, the target of all this seldom has the faintest inkling 
that back of it may lurk the desperate perception, “This 
isn’t madly fascinating to me either, but how can I tell 
you the things that are really on my heart? You'd cut me 
off, you'd yawn, or find an excuse to beat it. There’s 
simply no way any more for me to really talk to you.” 

Before we blame the men too much for this dilemma, 
let’s face it—~maybe nature never intended for the sexes 
to talk. In the beginning it was sufficient for the male 
to bring home the kill, his mate to cook it, with no ex- 
changes between them beyond an occasional “Ugh.” 
Deep in the male animal are bred thousands of cen- 
turies of regarding women as slaves. And for hundreds 
of years even after civilization began, in most societies 
men ruled the oral roost. 

Small wonder then that having finally burst their 
bonds, women are anxious to make up for lost time. Or 
that after such long conditioning, men regard this com- 
paratively recent manifestation, the articulate woman, 
with a mixture of amazement and distress. 

Then too, nature fixed it so that the sexes are simply 
more comfortable when conversing with their own kind. 
More relaxed, more honest, more free. Who but another 
woman, for instance, could possibly understand the emo- 
tional gymnastics to which you are subject when your 
menstrual cycle swings? Or some of the common delights 
and distresses that women experience and discuss when 
it comes to the subject of men? Similarly, a man can 
communicate with another man about many things that 
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he couldn't possibly share with a woman. Particularly if 
that woman happens to be his wife. 

Here we come to another irony for which neither sex 
is to blame. It’s extremely difficult for married people 
to talk to each other, simply because they know each 
other so well. One of the glories of courtship is self- 
revelation. Everything is a matter of marveling, whether 
it’s learning that the beloved reads Goethe, longs to 
explore the ocean depths, or likes his or her eggs over- 
easy. Each rushes to the other to disclose, or discover, 
some sweet secret of himself. Each thinks, “Ah, at last 
I am understood.” 

With marriage, however, what was once a voyage of 
discovery becomes mundane everyday fare. And some- 
how the more vital, meaningful treasures of the spirit 
get buried in an avalanche of breadwinning, babies, and 
bills. Subtly, but almost inescapably, the two romantics 
who used to stand hand in hand by the rail of a cruise 
ship and speculate on the universe, change into harried 
parents so busy about PTA or the garden they can’t even 
take the cruise. And if they did, they'd feel foolish dis- 
cussing anything so remote as the stars. 

Because by now they're strangers. People who may 
share the same bed and breakfast, but strangers, none- 
theless, Lovers parted by the very thing they married 
to get—a life together. A life that reveals them as well 
in their weaknesses—their bad tempers before their 
morning coffee, their yelling at the children, and mis- 
takes in handling money, and forgetting to get the 
clothes at the cleaner’s or to wash out the tub. 

While such intimacy does not necessarily breed con- 
tempt, it begets something just as bad because it is so 
insidious: a subtle self-consciousness about the deeper 
inner being. A feeling of embarrassment about exposing 
one’s finer, higher, or even more serious, less material- 
istic self. As if one were, in the eyes of the other, too 
woefully commonplace to harbor any but the most 
trifling everyday thoughts. 

Then too the sheer fact of sexual intimacy can actually 
separate people on other fronts. Before marriage man 
woos his chosen one with letters, phone calls, words. 
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Talk to Their Husbands 





Once he has achieved his objective, what further need 
to discuss it? Certainly in the sex act there is com- 
munion so profound that words become superfluous. 
Men instinctively accept this. Women can't. 

’ To men, sex is the basic premise of marriage; as such, 
sex is the true avenue of communication. Satisfied in 
this department, a man can go on about the business of 
providing for his partner, assuming she too is completely 
fulfilled. 

To women, however, sex is but one avenue of com- 
munication. An important one, true, but incomplete 
without that other adjunct that has become so vital to 
the female—verbal expression. 

Women who are forced to stay home all day with 
no more mental stimulus than settling children’s battles 
become bored and lonely. They welcome their mates’ 
homecoming at night as a chance to spill not only the 
day’s meager excitements, but some of the weightier 
things on their spirits. 

Men, on the other hand, have usu- 
ally spent the day in the company 
of other adults, both male and female, 
the majority of them very articulate 
indeed. A man may not only be all 
talked out, he may be all listened out. 
The small events his mate has been 
bursting to tell him may strike him 
as not only annoying, but silly. 

His reaction may be one of out- 
right impatience or polite indiffer- 
ence. To get his ear at all she may 
have to tag him, still talking, into the 
living room, where he picks up the 
paper. Or he deliberately cuts her off 
by breaking in to ask if he’s had any 
phone calls, has she seen his golf 
shoes, and how soon will dinner be 
ready? 

If he’s in a critical mood, he will 
interrupt her vehement account of 
some injustice that occurred in the 
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by MARJORIE HOLMES 


neighborhood to scold, “Oh, lay off it, honey, you take 
things too hard, I don’t want to hear any more.” 
Now women may act like children at times, but 
women are not children. And to have our poor, eagerly 
hoarded little tidbits of conversation scorned or rejected 
before we even get down to the main course is akin to 
being slapped. It makes us feel that men think we are 
idiots unworthy of a hearing. Certainly it discourages 
the further effort of bringing out for serious discussion 
the confidence or opinion that may be very dear to us 
and that we have longed to share. We simply cannot 
bear to run the risk of having that spurned too. 
Furthermore, we are often apprehensive of such rev- 
elations anyway because we recognize that most men 
still regard women as an inferior sex. I don’t care how 
emancipated we have become. As for the current spate of 
articles accusing women of dominating men—nuts! Males 
are made of sterner stuff. They just don’t dominate that 
easy, not after all those eons (Continued on page 76) 
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“Look, if you've got something to say, just say it!" 
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How Your 


Vital new discoveries 
are of little use 
against human disease 
until physicians 


learn about them. 


Some doctors listen to recordings of 
lectures and medical articles and dis- 
cussions while shaving, driving, eat- 
ing, or even while they are fishing. 


Audio Digest 
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‘Detail men"’ from pharmaceutical manufacturers tour the country providing doctors with the latest information on new drugs. 
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Doctor Keeps Up To Date 


Mepicat SCIENCE in this century has made more 
progress than in all previous history. 

Almost daily, it seems, some new discovery is head- 
lined from coast to coast. Of all prescriptions written, 
it is estimated three out of four are for preparations 
unknown a decade ago—and there will be 300 new 
ones marketed this year. 

Medical researchers also have made spectacular ad- 
vances in surgery, diagnosis, medical treatment, and 
rehabilitation. New equipment and machinery are sav- 
ing lives. But these discoveries are of little immediate 
use unless practicing physicians learn about them. 

To keep up to date with the latest medical knowledge, 
many doctors participate in some form of “postgraduate 
medical education.” Whether a doctor has been out of 
medical school for 25 years or if he’s just about to hang 
up a shingle, he must learn how to use the newest medi- 
cal information that continuously becomes available. 
This is also a basic professional tenet as contained 
in the American Medical Association’s Principles of 
Medical Ethics: “Physicians should strive continually to 
improve medical knowledge and skill, and should make 
available to their patients and colleagues the benefits 
of their professional attainments.” 

Some physicians return to college to take formal post- 
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A surgical procedure is filmed and is later shown to physi- 


cians in a technical movie or on closed circuit television. 
Upiohn Company 





Albany Medical College 


Some physicians keep abreast of medical problems and ideas by listening to lectures and discussions on two-way radio systems. 


graduate courses, Others learn new ideas and techniques 
by reading the latest medical literature or by consulting 
with their colleagues. The doctors on a hospital staff 
have meetings where information is exchanged, and 
various regional hospital medical schools conduct edu- 
cational programs for their staff members. Other doctors 
learn new concepts when they attend or participate in 


local, state, and national medical meetings, conventions, 
and conferences. Elaborate displays and exhibits outline 
new ideas. 

Because the typical physician spends 50 to 60 hours 
a week seeing patients, time alone is a strait jacket— 
there just isn’t enough time in a week to read all the 
medical literature, enroll in courses, or attend all the 
conventions and conferences, 

This problem is partly solved by the use of the elec- 


tronic media. Closed circuit television, special radio 
programs, and technical movies bring the vital infor- 
mation to busy doctors. There are even lectures and 
medical articles recorded on tape. Doctors can listen 
to these tapes while shaving, eating, driving, or even 
while fishing. 

The American Medical Association maintains a com- 
plete periodical library where important medical jour- 
nals from all parts of the world are read and pertinent 
articles are clipped. Any AMA-member doctor may bor- 
row material from this file for a brief period of time 
at no cost other than return postage. 

Medical science is always changing—but doctors to- 
day, no matter where they are, are better informed than 
they have ever been before. This helps them provide 
better medical care for the American family. END 


Many physicians share new ideas and concepts in medicine by consulting with colleagues in medical schools and hospitals. 


American College of Radiology 
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When physicians attend local, state, or national conven- 
tions and meetings they get a chance to visit elaborate ex- 
hibits and displays that graphically outline new ideas. 


Some physicians attend hospital staff meetings and semi- 
nars at lunchtime, and important information is exchanged 
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The American Medical Association maintains a film library 
that includes technical movies in black and white and color. 
The films are rented, for a small fee, by professional groups. 


and discussed. The proceedings of the meetings are tape re- 


corded and played back for doctors who can't attend. 
Audio Digest 

















The Birth 


of Insulin 


With only a borrowed laboratory and a hunch, they 


sought the “impossible”—a way to control 


diabetes. Where experts had failed for years, these 


nervy youngsters succeeded in 100 days. 


Dr. Charles Best (left), who still does research at 
University of Toronto, is shown receiving an award 
m for discovery of insulin. 


at ceremony honoring hi 
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by FRANCES WILLIAMS BROWIN 


To THE TWO young men who were spending all that 
hot 1921 summer cooped up with a dozen dogs, the 
weeks were speeding by much too fast. When Septem- 
ber came, they would have to vacate their laboratory, 
yet with their time half gone they seemed to have made 
no progress at all. 

Any experienced research scientist could have told 
them that they were attempting the impossible. As a 
matter of fact, several had told them just that. But these 
nervy youngsters were in no mood to listen to any coun- 
sel of despair. What they had set their hearts on discov- 
ering in a bare three and a half months was nothing less 
than a way of controlling that ancient scourge of man- 
kind, diabetes. 

Though they knew perfectly well that countless older 
and wiser men had spent years in this same attempt, with 
nothing but failure to show, they were presumptuous 
enough to believe that they possessed the secret of suc- 
cess denied to all the others. 

Fred Banting, who conceived the project, had a clear 
vision of the way the thing might be done. Quite without 
training in research, he was an unknown 29-year-old 
instructor in physiology and orthopedic surgery at the 
University of Western Ontario. He was preparing one of 
his classroom lectures on physiology when an obsessive 
hunch came to him. 

The lecture was to be on the pancreas. This, the text- 
books said, was a comparatively insignificant little organ, 
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tucked away behind the stomach. Its most obvious func- 
tion was the production of three enzymes to aid diges- 
tion. But apparently it had another function which 
physiologists could suspect but could not prove. 

Tests had shown that an animal deprived of its pan- 
creas soon developed a diabetic’s characteristic overload 
of sugar in the blood, with all the other symptoms lead- 
ing usually to early death. This, according to the text- 
books, seemed to indicate that some as yet unidentified 
pancreatic secretion might be responsible for regulating 
the quantity of blood sugar and preventing diabetes. 

Some of Doctor Banting’s close friends had died of 
diabetes. He had seen the disease’s terrible ravages—the 
persistent hunger, the eternal thirst, the pitiful emacia- 
tion caused by the body’s inability to obtain nourishment 
from carbohydrates. He knew how diabetics passed off 
unassimilated carbohydrates in an almost continual 
stream of urine. He knew about the malady’s frequent 
complications: gangrene, blood poisoning, pneumonia, 
and acute neuritis, all concluding in a deep coma preced- 
ing death. 

Knowing these things, Banting wondered why some- 
one couldn’t manage to isolate that mysterious pancre- 
atic secretion that seemed to control blood sugar. 

Somewhere he had read that the pancreatic glands 
producing digestive enzymes shriveled away if blocked 
by gallstones or other obstructions. That hint gave him 
his big idea. Why shouldn't a pancreas deprived of these 
dominant enzymes be a potent source of the unidentified 
secretion that apparently regulated blood sugar? And 
why couldn’t this secretion be injected into the bodies 
of diabetics? If only he could have a chance to experi- 
ment on some animals in a laboratory! 

Goaded by this idea, he had managed with consider- 
able difficulty to secure the use of the University of 
Toronto's physiology laboratory during the summer va- 
cation. Then he had enlisted the enthusiastic collabora- 
tion of 21-year-old Charles Herbert Best, a Toronto 
medical undergraduate who was well versed in the mys- 
teries of biological chemistry of which Banting himself 
had little knowledge. 

Banting’s plan of action was to get some dogs, tie off 
the pancreatic ducts secreting digestive enzymes, and 
wait for them to atrophy. Then he intended to make an 
extract of the unatrophied portion of the pancreas for 
injection into the body of a diabetic animal, All of this 
required patience, for the two novices figured that it 
would take at least seven weeks for the tied-off glands 
to atrophy. Now, in July, the time at last had come to 
operate again upon the canine patients to discover 
whether things had worked out as Banting had dreamed. 

The answer was no. The seven-week wait had brought 
nothing but failure, for the catgut ligatures in which the 
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MEN BEHIND THE MEDICAL MIRACLES 


experimenters had placed their faith had been absorbed 
into the surrounding tissues and thus had been rendered 
useless. The unconfined glands had failed to atrophy, 
and the pancreases were as normal as ever. Meanwhile, 
the young men’s limited funds were almost gone; and 
within another seven weeks their right to use the labora- 
tory would expire. 

Grimly, glumly, they made a second start, tying the 
ducts this time with silk instead of catgut. Time pressed, 
so they waited only three weeks instead of seven, before 
reoperating on one dog to learn what had happened. The 
ligatures had held tight this time; the glands were 
shriveled! 

Promptly they removed the animal's pancreas, ground 


Wide World Photos 











Sir Frederick Banting, Nobel prize winner, was 
a captain in the Canadian Army medical corps 
when he met his death in a plane crash in 1941. 


it fine, and prepared an extract in a salt solution, By the 
time this extract was ready, their patient was in a dia- 
betic coma. Without its pancreas the previously healthy 
animal had quickly displayed all the usual symptoms of 
diabetics: torturing thirst and hunger and sugar-filled 
blood and urine. Now it seemed upon the point of death. 

The crude extract was injected into the unconscious 
dog’s veins. Then, tense and self-reproachful for the 
doom they had brought to a harmless creature, Banting 
and Best sat back, with little hope, to wait again. 

For a long while nothing happened. The animal re- 
mained alive, but still in a deep coma. Several hours 
passed. The young men watched and waited, nerves on 
edge. Then their patient stirred, made little sounds, tried 
to rise. (Continued on page 66) 
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HIROSHIMA 
14 Years After the Bomb 


Come along with me on a walk through Hiroshima. 

Don’t recoil. It is not grim. It is intensely interesting, 
in some ways inspiring, an experience two million visitors 
from all over the world share each year. This city, after 
all, is synonymous with nuclear bombing—the first, which 
occurred here 14 years ago, on August 6. 

What has happened since? What are the people like? 
What scars remain? 

I wondered. Few cities have been so publicized in 
tragedy, yet so ignored in recovery. 

But Hiroshima has come back. 

It has come back quietly, but almost completely. It 
is still the A-bombed city, and reminders remain. But 
it is a new Hiroshima—and this, because one hears so 
little about it, is the first surprise. 





by ALFRED BALK 


Around any great disaster, inevitably perhaps, there 
are myths and exaggerations. A visit to Hiroshima reveals 
five: 

1. That the city was completely wiped out. 

Everyone there was not a casualty, nor was every 
building leveled. Despite the A-bomb’s awesome power, 
three-fourths of the 350,000 persons living there sur- 
vived, according to the U.S. count; one-third, according 
to Hiroshima authorities. 

Japanese cities consist largely of shanty-like wooden 
houses packed tightly together. So 55,000 homes were 
burned and 10,000 crushed by concussion. But a few 
dwellings on the city’s far fringes survived. So did a good 
share of steel and concrete structures nearer the city’s 
center. 


Around any great disaster 


At ceremony on anniversary of bombing, wreaths 
are placed before concrete memorial containing 
a crypt with the names of 78,000 bomb victims. 


Steel-ribbed framework of dome of the Industrial Ex- 


hibition Hall, a mile from point where bomb was explod- 
ed, is preserved as reminder. You can still walk inside. 
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“The Dome,” in fact, the brick walls and steel-ribbed 
framework of the Industrial Exhibition Hall which is 
preserved as a reminder, is only about a mile from the 
point over which the in-the-air blast occurred. It is 
crippled and gutted. But you can still walk inside. 

Obviously, in spite of terror and unprecedented de- 
struction, a nucleus of population and structures existed 
around which to rebuild—including Hiroshima Univer- 
sity, the Red Cross Hospital, and others soon rehabili- 
tated. 

2. That there is still radiation danger. 

Aren’t some areas of the city still off-limits? Aren’t you 
afraid something is radioactive? Is there not uncertainty? 

For a brief time these were unknowns. But within days 
after the bombing, radioactivity ceased to be a hazard. 
(This bomb, remember, was so small it’s barely trigger- 
size for present H-bombs.) If not, Hiroshima’s popula- 
tion today could scarcely be a record 400,000-plus. But 
radiation’s effects upon persons who survived close-in 
exposure still are not completely established. 

The Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission (ABCC), a 
joint U.S.-Japanese research and treatment center, has 
been set up to study these effects. It has file cards on 
some 115,000 persons—individuals who wrongly suspect 
“atomic sickness,” as well as those with bona fide radia- 
tion-caused ailments. But the 31,000 Japanese now living 
(plus their children) who were within 1.3 miles of the 
A-bombing “hypocenter” are now the ABCC’s main con- 
cern—especially 6000 known to have been unprotected 
from flash and fallout. 

3. That scarred survivors are conspicuous. 

You seldom see persons who claim permanent visible 


injuries from the A-bombing. Some 90,000 of Hiroshima’s 
400,000 present-day residents apparently lived there in 
1945. Immediately after the bombing, burns, falling-out 
of hair, and other symptoms were tragically evident. But 
those with the worst scars remaining—such as the Hiro- 
shima maidens treated in this country—either try to be 
inconspicuous or have moved away. 

In three days there, I did see several dozen crippled 
men begging—but a Japanese friend contended they 
probably had been injured elsewhere, then moved to 
Hiroshima “because people assume they were A-bombed, 
and are more generous.” 

Actually, Hiroshima’s populace resembles that of other 
Japanese cities—people dressed either in kimonos or 
western-style clothing hurry about afoot, on bicycles, 
or in small cars; they dodge taxis and miniature pick-up 
trucks which are actually three-wheeled motorcycles; 
they are intriguingly addicted to a vertical pinball game 
called pachinko, and much poverty is evident. 

“Of those survivors with serious injuries,” my friend 
said, “almost all hide any scars or deformities they may 
have. They want to forget.” 

4, That Americans are not welcome. 

While in Hiroshima I saw both sport-shirted Ameri- 
cans and servicemen in uniform. Some had wives with 
them; a few had children also, This included an anniver- 
sary day, when the city is most conscious of the bombing 
—but there were no incidents then, and none has been 
reported except for normal tourist-host altercations in- 
volving an occasional drunk or a misunderstanding due 
to language differences. Charity of Americans is readily 
recalled, including that of (Continued on page 60) 


are myths and exaggerations. Hiroshima has five. 





A mother goes over case history of her child with doc- 
tor. The ABCC study could last 60 years, may shed 
light on behavior of genes, cancer cells, and life span. 


Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission, joint U.S.-Japanese 
project, conducts continuing study of radiation’s effects 
on survivors. It has file cards on some 115,000 persons. 
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First Aid—_ 


Snake Bite 


This year some 3000 unsuspecting nature lovers will have 
their outdoor fun ruined by snake bite. Safety lies in knowing how to 
avoid snakes and what to do if a venomous reptile strikes. 


Loox” exclaimed my companion as we hiked one 
bright spring morning through the Allegheny woods, 
A coppermouth oozed furtively among the leaves. 

“No one appreciates the beauty of these reptiles,” my 
nature-loving friend insisted. “They aren't the ‘slimy 
things’ that everyone thinks. Venomous snakes don't at- 
tack without cause. They ordinarily strike only for food 
or to defend themselves. Why, lightning kills more people 
every year than snakes do!” 

Nevertheless, snakes can kill. And it’s small consolation 
to 99 percent of population that the death rate from snake 
bite in this country is low—perhaps 10 or 20 a year. Esti- 
mates on the number of persons bitten range as high as 
3000 a year, however, and every bite is a medical emer- 
gency which calls for hospitalization. 

Safety lies in knowing how to avoid snakes. People 
who get bitten are usually children at play, boys catch- 
ing frogs or exploring holes,in the ground, fishermen on 
river banks, and uninformed campers and vacationists. 

At least 35 species or subspecies of poisonous snakes 
are known in the United States. Most of these are pit 
vipers, which include the many species of rattlers, the 
copperhead, and the cottonmouth or water moccasin. 
The coral snake, found in the South, is related to the 
cobra. 

City folk must learn that snakes are suspicious of peo- 
ple and will glide away from them if given a chance. But 
they will strike when stepped on, handled, teased, or 
otherwise disturbed. 

If you're climbing over ledges or high rock fences, look 
first—or that mouldy old twig might let you have it! Don't 
reach into rabbit holes, thick foliage, or any place where 
you can't see plainly. If you form the habit of watching 
your path and where you reach, you should easily avoid 
trouble with a poisonous snake—because he wants noth- 
ing to do with you either. 

However, if you should startle a snake, you'd better 
know the facts about emergency treatment—for the strike 
is the quickest movement any animal can make. Don't 
expect a three-alarm rattle, either, as some pseudo-natu- 
ralists maintain. 

Snakes sometimes strike from a coil, but more often 
from a U or S position, and can reach a distance one-third 
their body length. Non-poisonous as well as poisonous 
snakes will bite. The non-venomous variety have teeth, 
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by RAYMOND SCHUESSLER 


but no hollow fangs, and their bite is but a scratch, 
neither serious nor painful. 

A number of factors affect the seriousness of a bite by 
a poisonous snake. Very young and very old persons are 
more susceptible to serious aftermath, and a bite near 
a vital organ is more dangerous than one on an arm or 
leg. (About 75 percent of all bites occur on the leg or 
ankle, another 22 percent on the hand or arm.) 

When a snake strikes, it uses its fangs as hypodermic 
needles—first to puncture the flesh of the victim and then 
to squirt venom into the wound through the grooves. 
The marks of the bite, about a quarter inch deep, are 
the two tiny fang punctures. 

Immediately, there is intense, burning pain. The flesh 
around the two fang marks swells and becomes discol- 
ored, The victim is pale, weak, and nauseated. The poi- 
son, however, is absorbed slowly, except in rare instances 
when it is injected directly into a vein. But he must have 
help immediately. The earlier treatment is started, the 
more effective it will be. 

Have the victim lie down and keep him very quiet to 
slow the circulation and retard absorption of the poison. 
Tie a bandage firmly around the victim’s limb closely 
above the fang marks. Make a knot that you can untie 
easily, but tie it firmly enough to press into the flesh. 
This will dam off the poison so it cannot travel up the 
limb and get into the body. However, don’t tie it tight 
enough to stop the flow of blood into the victim’s limb. 
If his arm or leg gets cold and numb, the bandage is too 
tight and should be loosened a little. 

After applying the constricting bandage, sterilize a 
knife tip or razor blade by holding it in the flame of a 
burning match, paint the area surrounding the wound 
with iodine or alcohol, and cut once through each fang 
mark. Make the cuts lengthwise of the limb so that you 
won't sever large blood vessels or tendons which are near 
the surface at the ankle and wrist. 

If the bite is in the fat part of the limb, you will be 
safe in making two cuts across each fang wound in the 
form of an X, which gives better drainage. Pressing the 
edges of the wounds makes them bleed freely. If bleed- 
ing is too severe, control it by pressing with the finger 
below the wound. Don’t get any of the blood and venom 
into cuts in your own hands. 

Next is the suction treatment—to draw as much of the 
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poison as possible out of the wound. 
It takes at least a half hour, so urge 
the injured person to be as quiet as 
possible and not to move his injured 
limb. Movement spreads the poison. 
Now apply the suction syringe from 
your snake kit. 

If you have no kit, suck out the 
blood and venom with your mouth 
and spit it out. You will be in no dan- 
ger from the poison unless you have 
open cuts or sores in your mouth and 
lips. Continue the suction treatment 
for half an hour, but stop after 15 
minutes and take the bandage off. 
Leave it off for one minute and re- 
place it. 

If the swelling has moved up the 
limb, tie the bandage higher. Always 
keep it above the swelling. As swell- 
ing extends beyond the bite, it may 
help to make short incisions at the 
edge of the advancing swelling and 
to apply suction over the incisions. 

Keep the bandage on until the vic- 
tim gets to a doctor. But don’t forget 
to remove it for one minute every 
quarter hour. 

Don’t cauterize the wounds. If ice 
is available, put an ice pack over the 
wounds after you have finished the 
half-hour suction treatment. 

Keep the injured person warm— 
the shaking of a chill spreads the 
venom. You may give him hot tea or 
black coffee to drink. Whiskey is not 
recommended for snake bite—it can 
be harmful. 

Comfort and reassure the patient 
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and keep him calm. This is an im- 
portant part of first aid for snake bite. 

Your next job is to get the victim to 
a doctor or hospital for antivenin. Get 
him there with as little effort on his 
part as possible, because brisk move- 
ment speeds up his circulation and 
spreads the poison. If a car or wagon 
cannot reach the scene of the acci- 
dent, perhaps you can get help; make 
a stretcher and carry the victim out. 
If he must walk, see that he walks 
slowly. 

If you are struck by a snake while 
you are alone, give yourself first aid 
— cutting, bandaging, suction — the 
best way you can. If you haven't a 
suction pump and can’t reach the 
wounds with your mouth, strike down 
toward the cuts and squeeze out as 
much blood and venom as you can. 
Walk slowly toward help—a tele- 
phone, passing car, doctor, or hos- 
pital. 

Call a doctor as soon as possible 
after a snake bite accident. He may 
have to get the antivenin from a dis- 
tance. The doctor will need to know 
the size of the snake in order to de- 
termine how much antivenin is 
needed. The bite of a big diamond- 
back rattler may take six or eight 
tubes. Also, a small person requires 
a large dose because the venom dis- 
tributed in a small volume, is less 
dilute. 

There is a single antivenin for the 
bite of every North American poi- 
sonous snake except the Gulf region 
coral snake, which requires a special 
treatment. 

If antivenin is given at the scene 
of the accident, the directions on the 
package should be followed carefully. 
After antivenin and first aid, the vic- 
tim must be taken to a doctor or hos- 
pital. Serious complications often fol- 


low snake bite. Effects may include 


blood coagulation difficulties, internal 
hemorrhage, vomiting, shock, and 
muscular twitching. The first 48 hours 
are most crucial. 

Most of all, try to avoid this hazard 
by watching your step and guarding 
your hands in the open country. If 
you do, the danger of being struck is 
very slight. And teach children not to 
touch any reptile. Don’t let them play 
where there may be snakes. The bite 
of even a very small poisonous snake 
can kill a child. END 
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Death Dealer 
of the 
Heavens 


We can’t prevent lightning, but 
we can protect ourselves by be- 


ing as poor a target as possible. 


by MURIEL LEDERER 
National Safety Council 


once but in installments, with echoes also coming in at 


In CHICAGO recently, when a sudden storm came 
up, four golfers took refuge under the nearest tree. 
Lightning struck the tree, zig-zagged along the ground, 
killed two of the men instantly, and knocked the others 
unconscious. 

At a New York track, eight horses were moving toward 
the starting gate in a harness race when lightning struck. 
The bolt killed one of the horses, knocked the driver 
from his sulky, and sent the track announcer sprawling 
in his open booth atop the grandstand. 

Lightning struck the ground near a Joliet, Illinois, 
home and sent current coursing through a water pipe. 
A girl turned on the kitchen faucet to get a drink of 
water and suffered a paralyzed arm. 

Lightning strikes the earth an average of more than 
eight million times a day during the course of 44,000 
electrical storms. It kills about 500 Americans each 
year and injures another 1500. Niné out of 10 victims 
are hunters, sportsmen, vacationers. or farmers. 

Why is lightning more common in summer than in 
winter? Electrical storms are generated by sudden 
changes in atmospheric temperatures. In winter, both 
the upper and the lower atmospheres are cold, but in 
summer the lower atmosphere becomes warmed. The 
difference in temperatures creates more electrical storms 
in hot weather. 

Thunder is caused by the sudden heating of air sur- 
rounding a lightning discharge. The warmed air expands 
rapidly and makes an exploding sound which at times 
can be heard as far as 15 miles away. Rumbling of thun- 
der is due to the crookedness of lightning’s path, The 
sound of its various parts does not reach the ear all at 
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various times. 

Lightning's electrical discharges may take place be- 
tween one cloud and another or between a cloud and 
earth. They may appear as a jagged streak ( forked light- 
ning), as a vast flash in the sky (sheet lightning), or 
less often as a brilliant ball (ball lightning ). 

A lightning rod won't keep your house or barn 
from being struck, but if the building is properly rodded, 
the current is carried harmlessly to the ground. Any 
steel-frame structure is a lightning rod in itself, A bolt 
striking a steel skyscraper is automatically carried di- 
rectly into the ground by the steel. The Empire State 
Building has been struck hundreds of times—15 times 
in 15 minutes during one bad storm, but everyone in- 
side was safe. 

Though it is the most deadly of nature’s forces, light- 
ning is probably necessary to life. Every year it manu- 
factures—literally out of the air—100 million tons of 
valuable nitrogen fertilizer. The lightning flash causes 
a chemical reaction between oxygen and nitrogen in 
the air, forming soluble compounds which are carried 
down into the ground by rain and snow. 

We can’t prevent lightning, but we can do something 
about the places it’s likely to strike. Suppose you are 
caught in a storm outdoors and away from home. If you 
have any choice, choose your shelter in the following 
order: (1) a large metal or metal-frame building, (2) 
a building which is protected against lightning, (3) a 
large, unprotected building, (4) a small, unprotected 
building. 

If you're in an isolated spot and have to remain 
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outdoors, try to reach such shelters 
as a ravine, ditch, cave, or other de- 
pression in the ground; a thick grove 
of trees; the foot of a cliff, or the 
inside of an automobile. 

As a last resort, lie flat on the 
ground, It’s better to get soaked by 
the rain than struck by lightning. 

By all means avoid hilltops; iso- 
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lated trees; riding a bike or horse; 
towers, overhead wires, or outdoor 
clotheslines; wire fences; wide, open 
spaces (baseball diamonds, golf 
courses, pastures); small, isolated 
sheds; small boats, water, beaches; 
tractors or plows; horses or cattle. 

Indoors, keep away from screen 
doors, fireplaces, metal objects and 
pipes projecting through the wall or 
roof, electric light circuits, open win- 
dows, electrical appliances, and ob- 
jects that are grounded. 

Here is a good general rule to re- 
member: Don’t be the highest object 
in the area. Lightning tends to strike 
whatever is projecting highest from 
the ground in the immediate vicinity. 

Shelter under trees isn’t wise be- 
cause lightning bolts sometimes zig- 
zag sideways after hitting trees. Or 
they may flash along the ground, kill- 
ing anyone in their path. One-third 
of all lightning-caused deaths occur 
under single trees. 

Being struck by lightning is like 
receiving an electric shock. Unless 
it’s a severe shock, it needn't be fatal. 
One Frenchman was struck five times 
and died in his old age of pneumonia. 

Lightning victims sometimes die 
needlessly because others nearby hes- 
itate to touch them, fearing that their 
bodies are electrically charged. Actu- 
ally, lightning current passes out of 
the body immediately and goes into 
the ground. You may save a victim by 
promptly administering artificial res- 
piration. The high-voltage current 
passing through the body often para- 
lyzes the nerves and muscles control- 
ling the diaphragm or breathing 
mechanism. Artificial respiration will 
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start the victim breathing again. 

Much of the discomfort experi- 
enced by those struck is caused by 
cramps resulting from violently con- 
tracted muscles. You can relieve the 
cramps by rubbing the limb upward. 
Make sure the patient does not get 
chilled. Burns, which often occcur be- 
neath metal objects such as coins or 
keys carried by the victim, may need 
medical attention. 

Lightning holds little danger if you 
take the simple precautions sug- 
gested. Any time you're tempted to 
take a chance in bad weather, how- 
ever, just remember the experience 
of a Park Ridge, Illinois, woman who 
emerged from a tussle with a light- 
ning bolt with only minor burns on 
her wrist. She was standing on her 
back porch when “this blue flash came 
through the screen, knocked me back- 
wards, and went down an electric 
socket.” How does it feel to be struck 
by lightning? “Just horrible,” she 
says. END 


(Continued from page 4) 


At that point, it was near morning. 
He went to the police. 


wrerew 


I know just how he felt. I would 
have gone to the police myself. But 
you cannot find many police on the 
high-speed turnpikes. The roads of 
today are patrolled by radar. And the 
Johnny Nabs simply sit and look at 
the screen. 

The new 80 highways will run 
straight as a string (says the Govern- 
ment ). Except when you want to get 
off—that is my guess. When you want 
to get off, you will find you cannot get 
off before Chicago. 

It will save a lot of time (says the 
Government). And this is probably 
true, If your business is such that you 
can afford a surprise trip to Chicago. 

Oh, about these 60-year-olds, I 
don’t imagine they will be driving. 
Not with $200 a month coming in, 
rain or shine, and beer in the icebox. 

A man does not live to be 60 with- 
out getting pretty smart. And I do not 
think a smart man will be on the 80 
new highways. END 





Boots 
the stars 
wear! 


Youngsters clamor for 


Chiat Walker 
stors in “Cheyenne” 


glamour... the real western 
kind that wears so well 
with Acme! Perfect-fitting com- 
fort! Wear-to-spare styling! 
Glamour that goes all out 

. . with a splash of color and 


Will Hutchins 
stars in ‘Sugarfoot’ 


spectacular western design! 
Acme Boots are worn by 
stars and featured players 
of Warner Bros. motion 
picture and television 
productions. Acme... the 
boots the stars wear! 


Peter Brown 
stars in “Lowman” 
John Russell . 
Stors in ‘Lowman 


Pattern potent 
opphed tor 





Most styles priced at: 


Infants 
Boys and Girls 


$ 4.95to$ 6.95 
$ 5.95 to $12.95 


Slightly higher in some oreas 





WORLD'S LARGEST BOOTMAKERS 
ACME BOOT COMPANY, Inc, Clorksville, Tennessee. ALSO 
MAKERS OF WELLINGTONS, OUT-OF-DOORS BOOTS, ENGI- 
NEER BOOTS AND PARADE MAJORETTES 
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IF BALD 


"The same man wearing a patented 


MAX FACTOR HAIRPIECE 


THINK OF IT—real hair again 
that looks and feels as if it were 
actually growing on your own 
head! That’s the remarkable 
thing about a patented Max Fac- 
tor Hairpiece. It is so life-like 
and natural that you are never 
conscious of wearing it—so con- 
vincingly real and undetectable 
that people won't believe it isn’t 
your own hair even if you tell 
them the truth! Decide to investi- 
gate one yourself. All Factor Hair- 
pieces made with money back 
guarantee of complete satisfac- 
tion. Write today for confiden- 
tially mailed illustrated free 
booklet containing full details. 


MAX FACTOR & CO. 








Hlavor Fare 


CHICKEN PASTIES 
cup chopped onion 
tablespoons butter 
can condensed cream of chick- 
en soup, undiluted 
Y% cup diced candied dill pickles 
2 cups chopped chicken or turkey 
Pie dough using 2 cups flour” 
% cup grated Parmesan cheese or 
process sharp cheese 
2 tablespoons milk 
Sauté onion in butter until tender. Stir 
in 2 cup soup, pickles, and chicken. Heat 
oven to 425°. Prepare pastry, adding 
cheese to dry ingredients. Roll pastry 
Ye inch thick; cut into six 6-inch squares 
or circles. Place about ' cup filling on 
half of each square or circle. Fold so 
edges come together to form a rec- 
tangle, triangle, or half-moon. Seal 
edges with tines of fork or flute with 
fingers. Slit or prick top. Place on bak- 
ing sheet. Bake 20 to 25 minutes or 
until golden brown. Combine remaining 
soup and 2 tablespoons milk; heat. 
Serve over pasties. 
* Commercial pie crust mix may be used. 
If using Parmesan cheese with mix, an 
additional 1 tablespoon liquid is needed. 


CARAWAY HAM PASTIES 
cups ground cooked ham 
cup India relish 
teaspoon prepared mustard 
teaspoon prepared horse- 
radish 
Pie dough using 2 cups flour 
Y% cup grated process sharp 
ch or Parme cheese 
| teaspoon caraway seed 
Combine first 4 ingredients. Heat oven 
to 425°. Prepare pastry, adding cheese 
and caraway seed to dry ingredients. 
Roll and cut pastry as for chicken pas- 
ties. Place about '4 cup filling on half 
of each square or circle. Fold so edges 
come together; seal with tines of fork 
or flute with fingers. Slit or prick top. 
Place on baking sheet. Bake 20 to 25 
minutes or until golden brown. Serve 
with white or mustard sauce. 





By Lila M. Jones, Home Economist, 
H. J. Heinz Company 


BEEF PASTIES 
pound ground beef 
cup chopped onion 
tablespoon shortening 
can condensed cream of mush- 
room soup, undiluted 
cup chopped dill pickles 
teaspoon salt 
teaspoon pepper 
Pie dough using 2 cups flour 
% cup grated sharp process 
cheese or Parmesan cheese 
2 to 3 tablespoons milk 
Brown beef and onion in shortening. Stir 
Ye cup soup and next 3 ingredients. 
Heat oven to 425°. Prepare pastry, 
adding cheese to dry ingredients. Roll 
and cut pastry as for chicken pasties. 
Place about '% cup filling on half of 
each square or circle. Fold edges so 
they come together; seal with tines of 
fork or flute with fingers. Slit or prick 
top. Bake 20 to 25 minutes or until 
golden brown. Combine remaining soup 
and milk; heat. Serve over pasties. 


in 


ASOPAO DE POLLO 
(Puerto Rican Chicken and Rice) 
4 pounds frying chicken, cut 

Y% cup salad oil 

1 large onion, sliced 

2 cloves garlic, minced 

1% cups rice 

1 can (6% ounces) concentrated 

tomato juice, undiluted 

% cup chopped parsley 

1 tablespoon salt 

4 cups boiling water 

Y% cup chopped stuffed olives 

3 tablespoons capers 
Brown chicken in oil; remove from skil- 
let. Add onion, garlic, and rice to skillet. 
Sauté, stirring until rice is golden brown. 
Stir in concentrate, parsley, and salt. 
Add water. Return chicken to skillet. 
Cover; simmer 1 hour or until chicken 
is tender. Stir occasionally, spooning 
rice and liquid over chicken each time. 
Remove chicken to platter. Stir olives 
and capers into rice. Serve on platter 
with chicken. Makes 6 to 8 servings. 
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Here Gomes the 
Hay Fever Season 


(Continued from page 29) 


solution of them under the skin. A 
common method is to begin at least 
three months before the season starts 
and inject increasingly larger doses 
at five-day intervals. The antibodies 
thus formed block the formation of 
histamine. The shots should be given 
only by experts, for administration by 
the inexperienced may bring reac- 
tions even worse than the condition 
itself. 

Many of the medications today 
supposed to relieve hay fever and 
allergic asthma are designed to speed 
up the manufacture of antibodies. 
Most of the actual progress made 
against allergies has been to identify 
the particular allergen to which the 
individual patient is sensitive and 
treat him for his own particular ail- 
ment. 

Hay fever sufferers usuaily hear of 
as many cures as great-grandmother 
used to have for relief or cure of the 
“rheumatiz.” In addition to the ava- 
lanche of suggestions, the public is 
flooded with detailed information an- 
nually on research projects seeking 
cures for hay fever or eliminating the 
effects of ragweed pollen on persons 
sensitive to it. 

A team of researchers at North- 
western University believe insect dust 
is an important cause of seasonal al- 
lergies. The tiny, disintegrated bits of 
dust, given off by millions of insects, 
get into the air just as grass, ragweed, 
and other pollens, 

Researchers at the University of 
Minnesota have been working with 
milk immunization processes as a pos- 
sible preventive against hay fever. 
These investigators indicate milk pro- 
duced by cows specially treated with 
ragweed pollen may give significant 
protection against hay fever. 

Canadian researchers say they 
have procured from animal blood 
pure antibodies which give protection 





Answer to Living Legends 
(Continued from page 6) 


She is Queen Elizabeth II 
of Great Britain. 
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REFUGES FROM RAGWEED 


Alaska 
Fairbanks, Juneau, Nome. 
Arizona 
Phoenix, Grand Canyon National Park. 
California 
El Centro, Escondido, Lassen Volcanic 
National Park, Los Angeles, Monterey, 
Cakland, Pasadena, Sacramento, San 
Diego, San Francisco, Sequoia Na- 
tional Park, Yosemite National Park. 
Colorado 
Glenwood Springs, Mesa Verde Na- 
tional Park, Pike’s Peak, Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park. 
Florida 
Fort Myers, Key West, Miami Beach. 
idaho 
Moscow, Sun Valley. 
Maine 
Houlton, Newagen, New Portland, 
Presque Isle, St. Francis. 
Montana 
Giacier National Park, West Yellow- 
stone. 
Nevada 
Reno. 
New Hampshire 
Colebrook, Errol, Lancaster, 
laukee. 


Moosi- 


New York 
Blue Mountain Lake, Keene Valley. 
Oregon 
Portland, Crater Lake National Park. 
Utah 
Bryce Canyon National 
National Park. 
Washington 
Mt. Rainier National Park, Olympic 
National Park, Seattle. 
Wyoming 
Grand Teton National Park, Yellow- 


Park, Zion 





stone National Park. 











against hay fever and some other al- | 
lergies. The animals manufactured | 
the antibodies after exposure to pol- 
len causing hay fever. 

The most common preventive 
measures against hay fever are: 
* Get specific anti-hay fever shots 
well ahead of the season. 
¢ Avoid exposure to ragweed pollen 
by keeping away from areas where 
it is prevalent. 
¢ Air condition the home and work 
in air conditioned surroundings, if 
possible. 
¢ Take antihistaminic drugs to lessen 
the nasal and sinus congestion and 
relieve itching. 
* Remember: keep a dust free home 
during the height of the hay fever 
season and throughout the rest of the 
year. END 





when your doctor says MO salt 


sodium -free salt substitute 


You'll never miss table salt when you 
season your foods with fine, white, free- 
flowing Co-Salt...because Co-Salt tastes 
so much like salt it’s hard to tell the dif- 
ference. Looks like salt, sprinkles like salt. 


Co-Salt is free from sodium, the ele- 
ment the doctor wants to restrict in your 
diet. No bitter, metallic, or other dis- 
agreeable taste. 

Make meals enjoyable again and fol- 
low your doctor’s diet instructions more 
faithfully—with Co-Salt. 


Use directly on food or in cooking. In 2 oz. 
shaker-top package and 8 oz. economy size. 
At all drug stores. 


coset enet ae 
we 


a ig 


Ta ieentinn 
laboratories 

division of U. S. VITAMIN CORP. 
250 E. 43rd St., New York 17,N.Y. 


Send me samples of CO-SALT. 
Enclosed is 25¢ (stamps or 
coin) to cover postage and handling. 
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SHOW! BLENDS IN WITH NORMAL SKIN TONE 


Promotes rapid healing. 


Relieves unpleasant itching — 
dries up excess moisture, 
but won’t dry out skin. 


Especially recommended for cuts, 
chafes, rashes, minor abrasions, etc. 
At your druggist’s now. 
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@D Merck Sharp & Dohme “ 
DIVISION OF MERCK & CO., Inc., PHILADELPHIA 1, PA MEDICATED POWDER 


GUARDS AGAINST INFECTION 


NO BANDAGE 
NEEDED 
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Ti es for your home and family 


FIRST AID FOR. GARDENERS...WATCH OUT FOR SUMMER FOOD POISONING...BEAT THE HEAT. 


HERE'S HOW TO BEAT THE HEAT. When the temperature and humidity get to the un- 
bearable state this summer, try these ideas: 





Wear light, loose clothing — the less the better. Stay out of the sun. 


Eat your regular diet — don't go overboard on any one item such as 
coldcuts, salads, ete. Drink more liquids than usual. Don't take extra 
salt if you have liver or kidney trouble, or a heart condition. 


Take a shower or a dip in pool once or twice a day. It will help 
you cool off. 


Get a lot of rest and sleep. On hot nights, put a mattress on the floor. 


Don't work on lawn or garden during the hottest part of the day. Wait 
until twilight. 


Exercise moderately. Don't overdo sports or work. 


ELIMINATE SLIME: A new algicide is available for use in children's wading pools. 
It keeps the pool water clear and eliminates slime. The result is safer 
play with fewer falls. It will also reduce residual growth of algae which 
might remain and thrive the following day. Check with your druggist. 





BE CAREFUL OF SUMMER FOOD POISONING. The importance of taking special precautions 
with food served during hot weather--in order to prevent food poisoning--is 
stressed by Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, New York State health commissioner. 





DOCTOR HILLEBOE says that meat and poultry, salads, pie fillings, and 
sauces should be kept in a refrigerator at a temperature of 50 degrees 

or lower until they are served. He adds that not all harmful bacteria can 
be destroyed by cooking the food, “therefore, the best method of preventing 
food poisoning is to try to make certain that bacterial contamination 
doesn't occur when food is stored under improper conditions." 


He lists other important rules for handling food: 
Keep all left-overs under refrigeration. 


Avoid handling food if you have a cold or if you have a sore on your 
hands. 


Don't use cream sauces in salads during hot weather. If a sauce is 
used, keep it refrigerated until the salad is ready to serve. 


Be sure eating utensils and dishes have been thoroughly washed. 


(over) 








TIPS for Your Home and Family (continued) 





GET RID OF ANY OLD ICEBOX or refrigerator you're using as storage space--they can 
be killers of children, reports the National Safety Council. Such cabinets 
are lethal because they're airtight, and because the doors can't be opened 
from the inside. For the last four years, up to 20 children a year have 
suffocated in airtight cabinets. 





THESE CABINETS CAN BE MADE HARMLESS by removing the door or latch stops so 
the door can't lock, and by drilling holes in the cabinet. 


PARENTS SHOULD REMIND CHILDREN not to play in iceboxes and refrigerators. 
SAFE AT HOME. Are you sure your home is safe for your children? A national mutual 


life insurance company suggests you check these points: 
If your child is under one: 





e Use care in selecting toys. Reject those with sharp points, small 
removable parts, and a lead=base paint. 


* Don't leave baby unattended in a water-filled bath tub--not even for 
a "second." He may drown or scald himself. 


¢ Keep his play pen and high chair away from the range or other dangerous 
areas. 


If your child is a creeper or a toddler: 
¢ Make sure your medicines, insecticides, cleaning and painting 
materials, poisons, detergents, and other dangerous items are out 


of reach. Better yet, lock them up. 


¢ Keep scissors, ice picks, nail files, and other sharp objects away from 
children. 


* Electric outlets should be covered when they are not in uSe. 
Replace all worn-out cords. 


* When cooking, pot handles should be kept out of the toddler's reach. 
If your child is one of the pre-school set: 
* Teach him to avoid bonfires. 


¢ Never permit a radio or portable electric heater to be kept in the 
bathroom. 


¢ Firearms and ammunition should be locked up. 


FIRST AID FOR GREEN THUMBERS. Gardeners are likely to get little nicks and 
scratches from twigs, thorns, sharp tools, and bits of glass as they work in 
their gardens. First aid for these minor injuries is simple: Wash the wound 
carefully with soap and water and apply an adhesive bandage. If the wound 
bleeds, let it. The blood will probably wash away the impurities. 





POWER LAWN MOWERS, if not used correctly, may be the biggest threat to 
careless gardeners. Learn to use the machines correctly and follow the 
instructions for safe operation distributed by the National Safety Council. 








Dramamine 
makes the 
difference! 








Just the ticket for trave/... 
Dramamine’ 


BRANT OF DIMENHYORINATE 


Whatever the route, the season or 
the vehicle, Dramamine is your 
round-trip ticket for a flawless 
vacation, free of travel sickness. 
Dramamine is so easy to take and take 
along, and if your supply runs out, it 
is available at drugstores everywhere. 
Liquid in bottles of 14%, 3 and 16 
ounces, and tablets in vials of 12. 

A PRODUCT OF G. D0. SEARLE & CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Before ‘BOROFAX; the Smiths 
were a very unhappy family... 





Dad’s skin was badly dried out from too much sun. 
Mother’s hands were pitifully chapped from 
dishwashing. Brother’s knees were painfully 
chafed from climbing the 

apple tree, and baby sister ...well, she had 
diaper rash. They needed 
something soothing and 
emollient to solve their 
problems. 





Then one day they heard about ‘Borofax’ 
Ointment. They learned that the soothing 
and emollient ‘Borofax’ formula was wonder- 
ful for treating dry skin, chapping, chafing, 
diaper rash, and abrasions that seem to 





plague families. The Smiths also learned that 


‘Borofax’ contains lanolin, long used as a lubricant for the skin. 


From that day on, the Smiths have been noticeably happier. 
They always keep “Borofax’ on hand as insurance against 
many of their skin troubles. It comes in convenient tubes 


and economical jars. 


brand 


OINTMENT 





. WELLCOME & CO. (U. S.A.) INC., Tuckahoe, N.Y. 
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Hiroshima 14 Years 
After the Bomb 


(Continued from page 49) 


University of Washington Professor 
Floyd Schmoe, who a decade ago 
traveled to Hiroshima with three 
companions and camped out until 
they had built one tile-roofed house 
with their own hands. 

“Americans are welcome,” said an 
executive of the plush, modernistic 
New Hiroshima Hotel near Peace 
Park. “The war is over, the men who 
fought us have gone home, we have 
other worries now. We seek tourists— 
and what tourists have more to spend 
than Americans?” 

5. That the bomb is never dis- 
cussed, 

Many residents would like to forget 
it, but Hiroshima has been—and is 
destined to remain for years to come 
—the most atom-conscious city. Once 
little-known even in some parts of 
Japan, it knows the bomb has brought 
fame, donations which other bombed- 
out cities were denied, and tourists. 

At 8:15 a.m. each August 6, the 
morning rush-hour time the bomb 
was dropped from the B-29 Enola 
Gay, there is a touching anniversary 
ceremony in Peace Park, one of the 
few green areas to be seen in any 
crowded Japanese city. Pamphlets, 
postcard photos of scenes before and 
after, and similar souvenirs are 
hawked daily. 

In each campaign, politicians make 
“new reparations” part of their plat- 
forms. Leftist agitators, as well as 
ministers and others honestly pushing 
peace or anti-bomb-testing move- 
ments, shuttle in and out of Hiro- 
shima, each creating local headlines. 
No news of nuclear developments 
anywhere seems omitted by news- 
papers. Then, too, periodically a 
death believed traceable to after- 
effects of radiation is announced (by 
Japanese count, there are at least a 
dozen a year). 

To minimize rumor and hysteria, 
Robert H. Holmes, director of the 
ABCC, on the 10th anniversary of the 
bombing, released these tentative 
findings: 

e Examinations of 70,000 persons 
who had shelter or were more than 
1.3 miles from the blast center show 
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that they and their children appar- 
ently are normal and healthy. As yet, 
there is no evidence that future gen- 
erations will be deformed or retarded. 
e Persons exposed to heaviest radia- 
tion have contracted leukemia and 
eye cataracts in higher ratio than nor- 
mal (16 to one for leukemia ) , but this 
involves only 44 persons in Hiro- 
shima. 

© Sterility was noticed at first among 
survivors in heavy radiation zones, 
but normal fertility returned with im- 
provement in general health. 

“Ten years,” Holmes stressed, 
“have not been long enough, and only 
the passage of time can _ reveal 
(other) secrets.” 

One of the thousands who remem- 
bers exactly where he was and what 
he was doing when the bomb fell is 
a Hiroshima physics professor. “I 
don’t mind talking about it,” he says. 
“Our prayer is that there be no more 
Hiroshimas. I do not show everyone 
blood spots, which are mine, on the 
building. But I talk—because every- 
one should think twice about more 
such bombing.” 

What does Hiroshima look like to- 
day? 

In many ways, like any other large 
Japanese city. It has a TV station; 
baseball park; modern department 


store; roofed-in “ginza” street of 
small, lantern-lined shops; more than 
30 theaters (many showing American 
films ); dozens of quaint, music-filled 
coffee and sake (rice wine) houses, 
and a railroad station as new as those 
replacing other bombed-out depots. 

But Hiroshima in many ways is dif- 
ferent. Due to vast areas which the 
A-bomb leveled, there is a new street 
plan, including even an open, tree- 
lined boulevard—unheard-of in most 
tightly-packed Japanese cities. 

“All thoroughfares are from 40 to 
55 yards wide and we have one that 
is 110 yards wide,” says Kyosuke 
Kaneyama of the city planning sec- 
tion. “Before the A-bomb the widest 
was 25 yards.” 

There are squalor and slums, but 
there also are a futuristic, circular 
Children’s Library; a tall-spired new 
Catholic church; a new Communica- 
tions Hospital; cleanly-designed, 
modernistic concrete bridges over 
seven rivers where thousands once 
took refuge; foundations of new four- 
story apartment buildings, and a par- 
tially-built Buddhist pagoda on Hiji- 
yama Hill overlooking the city. 

There are special reminders of the 
A-bombing; the stark, naked-appear- 
ing “Dome,” visible from many points 
downtown; the seven well-land- 


A few blocks from the broad, tree-lined boulevards of the new Hiroshima, thou- 
sands live as they did before—in wooden shanties. Laundry is done by hand on a 
stone over a shallow ditch. Note how garments are hung on “‘line’’ without pins. 
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Happy families keep 


BOROFAX- 
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in their medicine 
cabinets 
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for relief of... 
= Chapped skin 
= Chafed skin 
= diaper rash 
= dry skin 
« abrasions 
« sunburn 
= Cradle cap 
« windburn 
= insect bites 


= and other skin 
irritations 


BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U.S.A.) INC, 
Tuckahoe, N.Y. 
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KE 
COOL®" 


Certain days of the month, you need 
cool comfort most. Get it with Tampax® 
internal sanitary protection! 

Why put up with hampering pads 
and belts? With chafing and irritation? 
With telltale lines and ridges? With 
odor worries, disposal difficulties? 

Use Tampax—and enjoy the free- 
dom, the comfort, the security you 
must have—whatever you do! 

So easy to use, Tampax is preferred 
by millions of smart moderns! How 
about you? Choose from 3 absorben- 
cies: Regular, Super, Junior, wherever 
drug products are sold. 


Incorporated 
Palmer, Mass. 


TAMPA 





scaped quonset-type structures of the 
Atomic Bomb Casualty Commission, 
housing thousands of dollars’ worth 
of elaborate equipment; Peace Park, 
a grassy, cleared area where are a 
futuristic Peace Memorial Library, a 
graceful and angular Atomic Bomb 
Memorial Museum (with photos, 
fused glass, and other mementos), 
and an arched, 10-foot-high saddle- 
like concrete memorial through 
whose open ends can be seen a crypt 
containing names of 78,000 known 
bomb victims. 

Considering this, has Hiroshima’s 
travail been exaggerated? 

Talk with Rev. Kiyoshi Tanimoto 
of Hiroshima’s United Church of 
Christ, one of the subjects of John 
Hersey’s book, Hiroshima, and cen- 
tral character of one poignant “This 
Is Your Life” TV show. He is the 
founder of the Hiroshima Peace Cen- 
ter Foundation, which helped ar- 
range plastic surgery for the Hiro- 
shima maidens in this country and 
has a “Moral Adoption” plan through 
which Americans can contribute to 
orphaned youths. 

“Despite official American figures, 
fatalities totaled at least 250,000,” he 
says. “You must count soldiers, tem- 
porary fire-protection workers, and 
residents outside the city limits. The 
city got extra medical supplies by ly- 
ing about the number of survivors— 
but never before have there been so 
many deaths and injuries in one place 
at one time.” 

Visit Dr. Fumio Shigeto, director 
of the Red Cross Hospital, and one 
of the first Japanese to realize the 
bomb was atomic (he still has fogged 
x-ray plates which revealed its radio- 
activity ). Shigeto’s 350-bed hospital, 
the only one not leveled in 1945, al- 
ways has a dozen or so leukemia 
patients or others claiming to be ra- 
diation victims. 

“I will never forget how the 
wounded and dying crawled and 
staggered in by the hundreds, day 
after day. We treated 1000 out-pa- 
tients a day for the next year. Every 
bed contained a bomb victim. The 
halls were full. For many there was 
no cure.” 

Or check recently publicized cases 
of “atomic disease:” the ex-soldier 
who came to help in the clean-up, 
then died a decade later of leukemia; 


an 18-year-old whose “recovery” had 
been depicted in a student-financed 
movie a few days before he died; or 
women who were sick for days, ster- 
ile for months, and still suffer recur- 
ring weak spells. 

That is the continuing narrative of 
the atomic bombing which has not 
yet ended, the part that visitors may 
not see. But they feel it, and join in 
the prayers that never—ever—will 
there be another Hiroshima. END 


The Black Hills 


(Continued from page 39) 


He’s Ed Ryan from Custer, and he'll 
tell you he’s 100 years old. He'll also 
explain that the shiny particles in the 
rocks are actually gold, but that the 
sun has faded it to the point where 
it’s lost all commercial value. It’s all in 
fun, of course, in true Western tradi- 
tion. 

Beyond The Needles you'll find the 
Black Hills Playhouse ( performances 
every night except Tuesday) a short 
distance off the highway on the banks 
of Grace Coolidge Creek. Turn left 
at the junction with 16A, where it’s 
eight and a half miles to 

State Game Lodge. President 
Eisenhower was a guest here, and 
Calvin Coolidge made it his summer 
White House. Close by are an excel- 
lent zoo, museum, campground, 
chapel, Coolidge Inn, and Custer 
State Park headquarters. Pick up a 
detailed map at park headquarters, 
and for an interesting side trip, fol- 
low the dry-weather road that leads 
south from the zoo, past the airstrip, 
and the old log fort (an abandoned 
movie set) to the park custodian’s 
residence. Here a right turn leads you 
west seven miles to State 87. 

This area is the home of America’s 
largest herd of buffaloes—1200 of 
them roam at large. You'll see large 
groups of bulls, cows, and calves near 
the road or along Lame Johnny 
Creek. Be on the lookout, too, for 
coyotes, antelope, an occasional elk, 
and bald eagles. Leaving the buffalo 
pasture, retrace your route to Game 
Lodge Zoo, where a right turn onto 
U.S. 16A leads east and north over 
one of America’s most spectacular 
scenic highways to 
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Mount Rushmore National Memo- 
rial, Your first glimpse of Gutzon Bor- 
glum’s mountain carvings will come 
from a parking driveout near the 
summit of Iron Mountain or through 
one of the scenic tunnels which have 
added so much to the road’s natural 
beauty. The 60-foot heads of Presi- 
dents Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
and Theodore Roosevelt were blasted 
from mountain granite. They are best 
seen from the new National Park 
Service building and the sculptor’s 
studio-museum at the foot of the 
6000-foot granite mountain. From 
Mount Rushmore, follow Route 16A 
north to junction with U.S. 16 leading 
to 

Hill City. The Black Hills Central, 
a narrow-gauge, antique railroad, of- 
fers a 10-mile scenic ride through 
neighboring hills to “Oblivion” and 
return. There’s good trout fishing near 
town. Continue south on Route 16 to 

Crazy Horse, Thunderhead Moun- 
tain is the site of sculptor-engineer 
Korezak Ziolkowski’s great memorial 
to the American Indian. When com- 
pleted, this huge mountain carving 
of Chief Crazy Horse astride a racing 
stallion, taller than the Washington 
Monument, will be visible from all 
directions. Today only a few features 
of the Indian chief who led the Sioux 
against Custer can be distinguished, 
but a visit to the 50-year-old Boston- 
born sculptor’s home and studio is a 
delightful experience. U.S. 16 returns 
you to Custer. 


The Northern Hills 
Rapid City. Indians, much in evi- 
dence here, are predominantly Sioux, 
many of whom have moved off near- 
by Pine Ridge and Rosebud Reser- 
vations. The Sioux Indian Museum in 
Halley Park features fascinating ex- 
hibits of tribal costumes, artifacts, 
and beadwork. Five huge models of 
native prehistoric animals which 
overlook the city from the southwest 
may be reached by following Skyline 
Drive up Hangman’s Hill to Dinosaur 
Park. Rapid Canyon Drive (the old 
Rim Rock Trail) west of the city has 
scenic parking driveouts and enables 
you to visit the State Fish Hatchery, 
where millions of fingerling trout are 
produced to stock Black Hill streams. 
Follow U.S. 16 south from city past 
the Black Hills Reptile Gardens and 
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the Horseless Carriage Museum 
(both well worth seeing; admission 
charged) to 

Rockerville. Air Corps officers in 
the balloon, Explorer II, set a world 
altitude record of 13 miles from near- 
by Stratosphere Bowl on Armistice 
Day, 1935. Rockerville is a rebuilt 
ghost town reminiscent of the late 
1880's, when more than a million dol- 
lars in gold was discovered here. 


through Keystone to Mount Rush- 
more National Memorial, At junction 
of U.S. 16 with U.S. 85A turn north 
past Sheridan Lake to 

Pactola Dam. A reservoir here fur- 
nishes water for Rapid City and Ells- 
worth Air Force Base. U.S. 85A leads 
north to 

Deadwood. Every August, Dead- 
wood's citizens re-enact pioneer 
“Days of 76,” when the town was a 


Continue southwest on U.S. 16 to 
junction with U.S. 16A, where a 
seven-mile side trip leads south 


rip-roaring, wide-open gold mining 
camp. Pine Crest Park has Deadwood 
Dick's grave and cabin, and a bronze 
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plaque on Main Street marks the site 
of Saloon No, 10, where Jack McCall 
murdered Wild Bill Hickok on Au- 
gust 2, 1876. 

The graves of Wild Bill, Calamity 
Jane, Potato Creek Johnny, Preacher 
Smith, and other pioneers are in near- 
by Mt. Moriah Cemetery. The Adams 
Memorial Museum in downtown 
Deadwood is a must. From the tower 
of Theodore Roosevelt Monument 
(four and a half miles west), you can 
see four states on a clear day. Guided 
underground tours of the Broken Boot 
Gold Mine are available. From Dead- 
wood, follow U.S. 85 southwest five 
miles to 

Lead (pronounced leed). The 
Homestake Mine, in operation since 
1878, is the largest producing gold 
mine in the United States and source 
of most of the $550 million removed 
from the Black Hills since the original 
strike near Custer. 

Follow U.S. 85 southwest to Terry 
Peak Ski Lift with its 100 double 
chairs on a mile-long moving cable. 

Cheyenne Crossing. Turn north 
here to follow State 89-U.S. 14A 
through the spectacular Spearfish 
Canyon, Towering cliffs; steep, for- 
ested slopes; rushing rapids, and love- 
ly waterfalls make this one of the 
scenic highlights of your Black Hills 
vacation, There’s good trout fishing in 
Spearfish Creek. 

Spearfish, The original Deadwood 
Stage on display in City Park traveled 
300,000 miles and carried 90,000 pas- 
sengers without a single accident. 
The Black Hills Passion Play (Sun- 
day, Tuesday, and Thursday nights, 
June 14 through September 6), in a 
natural outdoor amphitheatre with 
elaborate settings in color and a cast 
of 250, is a moving portrayal of 
Christ’s last hours on earth. Josef 
Meier plays the Christus. From 
Spearfish, follow U.S. 14 southeast to 

Sturgis. Near-by Fort Meade was 
once Custer’s Seventh Cavalry head- 
quarters. Bear Butte (six miles north- 
east) is a volcanic landmark of early 
pioneer and Indian days. A mural in 
the post office at Sturgis portrays the 
scalping by Indians of Charles Molin, 
a pony express rider, in 1876. 

From Sturgis, U.S. 14 leads south- 
east past the Black Hills National 
Cemetery to your starting point at 


Rapid City. END 


Life Begins at 70, 
Says Maurice Chevalier 


(Continued from page 23) 


wood. He made a dozen movies, all 
successes. 

The late Irving Thalberg then pro- 
posed another movie in which Grace 
Moore, who had arrived on the Holly- 
wood horizon, was to have top billing. 
Chevalier told Thalberg he had never 
had second billing since he was 20. So 
he headed for Paris. 

After the Germans invaded France 
in World War II Chevalier moved to 
the Free French zone. A Parisian 
paper indicated that Chevalier was a 
collaborationist, Actually, he visited 
Alten Grabow, where he was im- 
prisoned during the first World War, 
to entertain French prisoners. Be- 
cause of this appearance he was able 
to bargain for the release of 10 prison- 
ers from his native Menilmontant. 
Nevertheless, it was charged that he 
had toured Germany, entertaining 
troops. This was not true. 

After evading the Gestapo, Che- 
valier had some apprehensions about 
the Maquis during the liberation. 
However, he was fully exonerated. 
His conduct was upheld by Paris re- 
sistance groups. 

He returned to the United States 
in 1947 for the first time since his 
Hollywood years. At that time he 
said of the World War II years: “Any 
Frenchman will say I could never be 
popular with them today if I had been 
a collaborator, for they were there 
during the occupation.” 

Chevalier came back with a view 
of learning how the younger genera- 
tion would react to him. His one-man 
show was successful but he didn’t get 
any call back to Hollywood. It was 
television that brought him back into 
the spotlight. 

After a show in 1956 Helen Hayes 
and Mary Martin told him that he 
had won America’s heart anew. In the 
Oscar show for that year the pro- 
ducers ran a clip from Innocents of 
Paris showing Chevalier singing 
“Louise” and the performer himself 
strolled out from the wings to finish 
the song in person. That did it. Billy 
Wilder sought him out and signed 
him to play Audrey Hepburn’s father 
in the non-musical, Love in the After- 
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noon. Then came Gigi and a great 
new triumph as a debonair and so- 
phisticated man-about-Paris. 

But it was Love in the Afternoon 
that brought him to the attention of 
the new generation. In that picture 
he had been told, “Let’s forget the 
romantic Chevalier.” He was happy 
to do that. 

“I had long since realized that it 
was no longer good to be playing the 
lover,” he confessed. “It came to me 
that it was best to play uncles, fathers, 
even grandfathers. 


almost as well as at 70 as he did when 
he was 40. 

“But money is truly secondary in 
my life,” he insists. 

“If I had to choose, it would be to 
do what I liked most even if I were 
paid less. I am more for doing things 
really than to receive them.” 

Does Chevalier really believe in 
miracles? 

“I believe in God,” he asserted. “I 
am a Catholic. I do not always go to 
mass but I often enter a church and 
pause to pray there. I try to behave 


like a Christian—despite temptations.” 

“And what temptations are you re- 
ferring to?” he was asked. 

“All those same ones that you 
have,” he chuckled. 

As Chevalier moves confidently in- 
to his eighth decade he continues to 
spread his own special gospel of sun- 
light, happiness and, above all, joy in 
living. His “prescriptions” are “cur- 
ing” millions. Because he has found 
the “fountain of youth” within him- 
self, he has learned the art of aging 


gracefully. END 





“It is sad when men carnot see 
that it is time for them to quit play- 
ing lovers. And it must be embar- 
rassing to their audiences, too. 

“In Gigi I sang a song, ‘I’m Glad 
I'm Not Young Any More.’ Actually, 
it’s not true, even though Methuselah 
is my patron saint. But I can still sing 
it and smile because all of us have to 
accept the fact that we are growing 
older.” 

But as he nears 71 Chevalier still 
finds activities and 
that are rewarding without making | 
too heavy demands on his physical 


many interests | 


resources. When he’s not playing an 
engagement he likes to have dinner 
in bed and to watch television, In 
Chicago, he went twice to see a mati- 
nee of The Music Man. He also enjoys 
visits to art museums. The French 
modernists are especially interesting 
to him. 

“I know Picasso,” he said. “I knew 
him well during his ‘blue’ period. We 
used to take Of 
course, I don’t pretend to understand 


meals together. 





his work.” 

Today Chevalier lives in Marnes la 
Coquette, seven miles from Paris. | 
General Lauris Norstad, commanding | 
general of NATO, is his nearest neigh- 
bor. 

Besides his many professional ac- 
tivities, he is president of the Musical | 
Actors Home in a suburb of Paris. He | 
gave his own home, the Villa Maurice 
Chevalier, as a rest home for old musi- 


| 


cal writers. He was for many years the | 
top recording artist in France and he | 
is still extremely active in this end 
of show business. 

Chevalier cheerfully admits that he | 


amount of 


fabulous 


is making a 
money as an entertainer today. Dur- 
ing his Hollywood years he com- 


manded $20,000 a week. He is doing 
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The Birth of Insulin 


(Continued from page 47) 


They tested its urine: no sugar! 
They tested its blood: sugar content 
normal! If they had not had before 
them as indisputable evidence the 
dog’s wriggling form, fast returning 
to normal liveliness, they could not 
have believed so amazing a transfor- 
mation possible. And they themselves 
had engineered it! 

They gazed with awe upon the 
wonder-working fluid they had con- 
cocted, They named it “isletin,” in 
honor of the tiny pancreatic cells, the 
isles of Langerhans, which presum- 
ably were responsible for the new 
solution’s miraculous qualities. 

Yet they were acutely conscious 
that the saving of this one small dog 
from immediate death might be the 
merest fluke. Could they duplicate 
their success? From the pancreases of 
the other duct-tied dogs they made 
more isletin and injected it at regular 
intervals under their patient’s skin. 
The animal gave every sign of recov- 
ering completely from its acute 
diabetic attack. It became so endear- 
ingly frisky and affectionate, in fact, 
that its guardians found themselves 
dreading the inevitable time when 
their slender store of isletin would 
be used up. 

Within a week this ghastly moment 
came, and the discoverers of isletin 
could do nothing but look on miser- 
ably while the dog drooped and died. 
How, they kept asking themselves 
furiously, could they get enough of 
the life-giving fluid to keep this 
gloomy experience from being re- 
peated? 

Forced by the pressure of time to 
improvise, they tried a short cut with 
the next dog. Using chemicals, they 
stimulated the enzyme-producing 
glands to such abnormally large se- 
cretions that the glands soon became 
impotent, This done, Banting and 
Best proceeded as before to remove 
and grind the pancreas and to con- 
coct the extract. The isletin thus pro- 
duced proved just as effective as its 
predecessor in restoring the diabetic 
dog to healthful vigor! Their former 
lengthy waits had been unnecessary. 

But where could they obtain the 
priceless isletin in larger quantities 
and without sacrificing the lives of 
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other dogs? Where could they get 
enough to keep an animal alive in- 
definitely? 

Seeking the solution to this prob- 
lem, they purchased from a packing 
house a generous supply of sweet- 
breads—the pancreases of cattle. But 
now they ran into another snag. The 
digestive enzymes of sweetbreads 
were too abundant to permit the iso- 
lation of the elusive isletin. This, the 
young researchers had found in their 
reading, was the stumbling block that 
had wrecked the plans of more than 
one of their predecessors. The pan- 
creatic extracts those earlier seekers 
had produced had been so tinctured 
by the dominant digestive enzymes 
that they had proved not only ineffec- 
tive but toxic, too. 

Banting and Best had surpassed all 
their predecessors. They now knew 
for certain what had been merely hy- 
pothetical to the scientists before 
them: A truly effective and nontoxic 
extract was possible. 

But making that extract from 
healthy cattle’s sweetbreads was a far 
more difficult matter than making it 
from the specially prepared pancre- 
ases of laboratory dogs. Nearly 24 
hours a day went into the attempt. 
The pursuits of normal life had no 
significance; all that mattered to 
those harried young men in the lab- 
oratory was that their funds were 
exhausted and summer was all but 
gone. 

With only a few days left, they 
found the answer to their search, The 
secret lay in making the pancreative 
solution acid with an acidulated alco- 
hol. This process neutralized and ren- 
dered impotent the digestive secre- 
tions. It was fortunate that Charley 
Best’s college specialty was biochem- 
istry! 

This was the collaborators’ last big 
hurdle. Now an ample supply of the 
precious secretion was assured and 
its producers were free at last to 
make many essential tests that had 
been impossible before. They had to 
find out, for instance, if diabetics 
could be kept alive indefinitely with 
isletin, how often it was best to make 
the injections, how large the average 
dose should be, and, above all, what 
might happen if by chance an over- 
dose were given. 

The last of these tests was particu- 
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larly distasteful to the experimenters, 
for it soon became apparent that an 
overdose could have most distressing 
consequences. It was not easy for 
tender-hearted men to stand by and 
watch while beloved diabetic dogs 
were deliberately reduced to uncon- 
sciousness or convulsions through ad- 
ministration of too large a quantity 
of the very substance on which their 
lives depended, But they had to do 
it, for they had to learn how to cope 
with overdosage before giving isletin 
to human beings. 


So they plugged away by trial-and- 
error, determining the proper dosage 
and essential steps to take in case of 
miscalculation. It was a happy mo- 
ment when they discovered a simple 
antidote for an overdose. An imme- 
diate feeding or injection of glucose 
promptly restored the patient's 
blood-sugar level to normal and re- 
lieved alarming symptoms with al- 
most magical speed. 

Long before these tests were com- 
pleted, the University had reopened 
for its fall term. Eviction of the dis- 
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; peared; once again he displayed 
symptoms pointing toward an un- 
timely end. 

There could be no doubt about it 
now. Insulin had rescued him from 





coverers of isletin from their bor- 
rowed laboratory was now quite out 
of the question, however, in view of 
the amazing results they had 
achieved. Banting and Best's lone cru- 
sade was now transformed into a 
large project, directed by Toronto's 
physiology professor, Dr. J. J. R. Mac- 
leod, and shared by many others, 
who helped in perfecting and refin- 
ing the newly isolated pancreatic se- 
cretion preparatory to its trial on 
human patients. (During this period 
the name “isletin” gave way to the 
more easily pronounced “insulin.” ) 
All this was merely a prelude to the 
drama to come. The opening scene 
was enacted in a Toronto hospital in 
January of 1922. The leading actor 
now was not a dog, but a 14-year-old 
boy. He was a pitiful specimen, skel- 
eton-thin and cruelly pallid. His 
muscles were as flabby as a baby’s, 
he weighed but 65 pounds, his life- 
less hair was falling out, his blood 
and urine were full of sugar, and his 
very breath was loaded with the 
stench of diabetic disintegration. Ob- 
viously on the verge of coma, he 
seemed fated to die within a week. 
To this doomed boy the hospital’s 
physicians gave a hypodermic injec- 
tion of a little insulin—only a little, 
and in very weak solution. They were 
not sure yet just what effect this new 
treatment might have on human be- 
ings, so they proceeded cautiously. 
Two or three hours later, new tests of 
the youngsters blood and_ urine 
showed conspicuous improvement. 
This encouraged physicians to in- 
crease the insulin dosage. Within a 
fortnight the listless, puny patient 
definitely had begun to look and act 
like a person of normal good health. 
Still, this might be only a lucky co- 
incidence. It was just possible that 
some unknown factor, having nothing 
to do with insulin, could have caused 
the ailing youth to rally temporarily. 
The only way to be sure was to stop 
giving insulin for a while, just as 
Banting and Best had done with their 
laboratory animals. For 10 days, 
therefore, insulin was withheld. The 
boy’s new-found well-being disap- 


death. As soon as injections were re- 
sumed he began again an upward 
climb—a climb which, mercifully un- 
interrupted this time, continued un- 
abated until he grew as well and was 
as active physically and mentally as 
any of his contemporaries. 

That was the beginning of a new 
era for diabetics. Their disease had 
not been conquered or eliminated, 
but it had been brought under strict 
control. The victim who previously 
could hope at best for only a few 
years of fear-dominated existence on 
a starvation diet was transformed 
overnight into a self-reliant individ- 
ual who could live like anybody else 
and participate in all kinds of activi- 
ties, provided only that he never was 
deprived of his life-preserving injec- 
tions of insulin. 

Where great laboratories, famous 
scientists, and learned specialists had 
failed, success had been achieved by 
two almost penniless young men en- 
dowed with a dream, a hunch, a ca- 
pacity for persistence, and the fresh 
approach. In all medical history few 
tyros have achieved such spectacular 
and far-reaching results as did Fred 
Banting and Charley Best from their 
hot summer’s work in a borrowed 
Toronto laboratory. END 


California Outlaws 
the Cancer Quack 


(Continued from page 31) 


County health officers, district at- 
torneys, and the attorney general of 
the state are instructed to cooperate 
with the director of the Department 
of Public Health in the law’s enforce- 
ment. The department is empowered 
to publish results of its investigations, 
thus assuring exposure of quackery to 
the public, and must report on its ac- 
tivities to the Governor every year. 
The Governor, in turn, is directed to 
send this report to the legislature. 

The law forces anyone claiming to 
have a method for diagnosing or cur- 
ing cancer to submit this to the De- 
partment of Public Health for testing. 
It also requires him to furnish neces- 
sary information concerning the 
“composition and method of prepara- 
tion of . . . drug, compound, or de- 
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vice” and the use to which these are 
put. In other words, any would-be 
practitioner in the cancer field must 
keep records and these must be avail- 
able at all times to state official. 
Thus a powerful legal weapon has 
been forged for use against cancer 
quacks in California. It comes after 
more than 10 years of hard work on 
the part of our commission, and after 
many disappointments. In the first 
place, the public is appallingly indif- 
ferent to cancer quacks—even, some- 
times, seems to favor them. The atti- 
tude seems to be that doctors know 


quacks as being controlled by the 
American Medical Association. Scien- 
tists, they said, were not to be trusted 
because they had no real interest in 
humanity. The AMA and the FDA 
were accused of persecution. 

The quacks packed the hearings in 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. They 
booed and heckled people who testi- 
fied for the bill. When we stated that, 
far from being opposed to genuine 
experimentation, the medical profes- 
sion was constantly trying to find a 
new cancer cure, we were booed. 


Jeers followed our remark that doc- 
tors had used diphtheria antitoxin, in- 
sulin, penicillin, and other great drugs 
the moment these were proved and 
available, Every mention of the AMA 
roused further derisive comment. 

An opponent even went so far as to 
have printed what appeared to be a 
copy of the bill. But there were two 
significant differences. 

First, the provisions designed to 
eliminate quackery were omitted en- 
tirely; second, the state’s print- 
ing office label wasn’t on the pro- 





little about canéér anyway, so quack- 
ery doesn’t make much difference. 
This attitude was once reflected in our 
legislature, where some of the mem- 
bers considered the anti-quack cam- 
paign a sort of nuisance and unim- | 


portant. 

We finally succeeded in having a | 
bill written in 1957, but it was not re- 
ported out of committee. Even some 
of the reputable members of our pro- 
fession were not in favor of the legis- 
lation. Theirs was a sort of “let-well- | 
enough-alone,” or fatalistic, attitude. 
The quack, they said, always would 
be with us and legislation wouldn't 
eliminate him. 

This was more or less negative 
opposition. It was troublesome but 
not too difficult to cope with. On the 
other hand, there was powerful posi- 
tive opposition to the bill. Some of 
this came from legislators who, for 
their own peculiar reasons, opposed 
the law. And the quacks rallied like 
vigilantes. They formed a united front 
against us, supported by the emotion- 
al, the deluded, and some of the more 
bizarre religious groups. 

The quacks, indeed, have their own | 
national organizations. Well supplied 
with money, these now entered the | 
campaign against Senate Resolution | 
194. Our opponents bought radio and | 
television time and spoke against the 
bill. They held mass meetings. Legis- 
[ators were inundated with literature. | 
They were urged not to support “the | 
medical trust,” asked not to pass “re- 
pressive legislation.” The quacks even 
enlisted the support of some promi- 
nent people by posing as abused un- 
derdogs, mistreated by selfish scien- 
tists. 

The Federal Food and Drug Ad- 





ministration was represented by the | 
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‘‘My grandson is a perfectly normal child. 
There is nothing odd about him. Yet | 
heard him asking his mother for his 
CLOC candy. What is CLOC? White's Cod 
Liver Oil Concentrate Tablets! 


| remember my children used to clamp 
their lips and hold their noses. How did 
| get old fashioned cod liver oil into 
them? I'd simply stand there and recite 


“Here is your spoon 

Of good health and strong bones. 
And if you don’t take it, 

No ice cream cones.” 


“You see, | knew a thing or two about 
child psychology! 
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But my daughter’s a better psychologist. 
She just went out and bought White's 
Cod Liver Oil Concentrate Tablets. Each 
CLOC tablet is equal to a whole teaspoon 
of pure cod liver oil. And they do taste 
delicious. As a matter of fact, | have a 
sweet tooth for-White’s Cod Liver Oil 
Concentrate myself.” 


Available at drugstores in bottles of 100, 
240, & 1,000 tablets. 


Because children need 
the vitamins 

in cod liver oil 

and like candy... 


WHITES Cop LIVER OIL 
CONCENTRATE TABLETS 


FOR ADOLESCENTS AND ADULTS: WHITE'S COD LIVER OIL CONCENTRATE CAPSULES 


WHITE LABORATORIES, INC., Kenilworth, New Jersey 
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If Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way To Easy Reading can 
help him to read and spell better in a few 
weeks. New home-tutoring course drills your 
child in phonics with records and cards. sy 
to use. University tests and parents’ reports 
show prompt and significant improvement in 
children's reading skills. Write for free illus- 
trated folder and low price. Bremner-Davis 
Phonics, Dept. M-88, Wilmette, Ill 
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Free Catalog and details, write: 
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Officials of San 


Rafael General Hospital examine 


new surgical lights which 


can supply up to 10,000 foot-candles—the brightest illumination now available. 


Brightest in the World 


TWIN SURGICAL LIGHTS capa- 
ble of producing the largest light 
pattern and greatest candle power 
now available have been installed in 
the San Rafael (California) General 
Hospital. 

The new unit, a pilot model com- 
bining several important develop- 
ments, uses the twin illumination 
principle, which reduces shadows 
and produces high-level lighting. It 
has the additional advantage of pro- 
ducing little heat 

The unit consists of two reflectors, 
each containing a single lamp which 


can be adjusted from 2500 to 5000 
foot-candles. Some other features are: 
color correction so that areas being 
illuminated appear natural; snap-on 
sterile handles; control by surgeon 
or nurse by these handles 
someone else at a control center at 
a distant point in the room; dust col- 
lectors in ceiling track, and flexibility 
to meet the ever-changing lighting 
requirements of surgery. 

The light is part of $25,000 worth 
of new equipment purchased for the 
53-year-old hospital by the William 
Babcock Memorial Foundation. 


or by 





duct. This document was circulated 
widely. It was mailed to the public. 
The recipients were asked to endorse 
it, if they agreed with its contents, 
and to send their endorsements to 
assemblymen and senators. In the 
final analysis this may have contrib- 
uted to their undoing locally. The 
pseudo-copy of the bill was such an 
outrageous piece of trickery that it 
seems to have boomeranged. Some 
observant people noticed that it had 
not been printed by the state, as cer- 


tainly it would have been had it been 
an actual copy of the bill. This invited 
further investigation, which revealed 
the omissions. 

Reaction was Coupled 
with the wild statements of some of 
those testifying against the bill, the 
faked document was not without its 
influence. The caustic comments of 
the committeemen in their report 
would seem to indicate this. 

Cancer quacks, like other pseudo- 
Usually, 


positive. 


healers, follow a pattern. 
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their treatment is secret. Seldom, if 
ever, do they voluntarily submit their 
remedies to any official health body 
or medical commission for scientific 
testing. They discourage or refuse 
consultation with reputable physi- 
cians. They often spurn_ biopsies. 
They advertise or otherwise publicize 
themselves and their claims through 
testimonials and other ballyhoo as 
flagrantly as the old cure-all pitchmen 
did in their medicine shows. 

Their organizations bear names 
that sound impressive, but which are 
meaningless. Usually these resemble 
those of bona fide medical groups. 
Thus, the American Therapy Founda- 
tion for Cancer sounds wonderful, 
looks distinguished, and is pure 
quackery. Sometimes these organiza- 
tions and their promoters enlist the 
support of noted statesmen, writers, 
lawyers, actors, and so on—but never 
anybody trained in the natural history 
and care of cancer patients, never a 
real scientist. 

Until our law was passed, the Cali- 
fornia commission, like those in other 
states, had to rely on exposure and 
the pressure of publicity to fight the 
quacks. We did not, I am sorry to say, 
actually drive any of them out of busi- 
ness, although we did make it more 
difficult for them to operate. Our ex- 
posures were well covered by the 
press, which did not benefit the 
quacks. In some instances their busi- 
ness fell off by as much as 50 percent. 


If enforced properly, our new law 
will be a great help. It will never pro- 
vide a final solution to the problem. 
Quackery is as old as humanity; so is 
gullibility. And the quacks will try, 
and try again, law or no law. Only 
education of the public and, yes, of 
the medical profession itself, which 
at times has not been serious enough 
about the situation, can reduce quack- 
ery greatly. 

But the law is a step forward. It is 
the first of its kind and may serve as a 
model for other states. And it probab- 


ly will aid in the search for new and 
improved cancer treatments. Thus 
far, only two remedies for cancer are 
known—surgery and radiation. But no 
idea is too farfetched to receive atten- 
tion if its. proponent is honest and 
willing to submit it to scientific test- 
ing. The medical profession is eager 
to consider and examine anything 
that has a chance of success in the 
treatment of cancer. By forcing 
people to submit their materials and 
methods for proper scientific tests our 
law can sort out the worthless and the 








Five Trademarks 
of Medical Quacks 


THE BUREAU of Investigation of 
the American Medical Association 
keeps records on medical quacks. 
The director of the Bureau says 
quacks are generally clever but 
give themselves away 

1. When they guarantee quick 
cures, 

2. When they decry the use of 
surgery, drugs, or x-rays. 

3. When they claim they have 
a secret or special machine or 
formula that cures diseases. 

4. When they advertise by us- 
ing case histories and testimonials. 

5. When they claim medical 
authorities are persecuting them. 
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spurious and help to avoid confusion 
and delay. 

Meanwhile, there is hope in recent 
experiments. It is known that viruses 
may be involved in leukemia and the 
Hodgkins group of cancers. For these, 
antibiotics may be helpful. It also is 
possible that some tumors may be 
dependent on hormones. For these, 
chemistry may be the answer. 

So far, these are just hopes—nothing 
more. But they are based on the long, 
tireless work of dedicated men, not on 
chicanery or hysteria. It is to help 
such dedicated men as well as to pro- 
tect cancer sufferers that our law has 
been fashioned and passed. END 


Growing Pains 


(Continued from page 14) 


cus attention on the many different 
jobs available today, the abilities and 
training they require, and the type of 
temperament needed to succeed in 
them. 

Ask the principal of your son’s 
school to make arrangements for the 
boy to take the tests before his school 
career comes to an end. 


First Offense 
Recently I learned that my 10-year- 
old son had helped himself to some 
money his dad had left carelessly 
around. I had a heart-to-heart talk 
with the boy and he confessed. He 
has promised to repay the money in 
full from his earnings. Should I have 
punished him further and should I 
tell my husband? 


For a first offense, you have pun- 
ished your son sufficiently. It is hard 
for a boy to confess his wrongdoing 
to a parent he loves and respects and 
it will mean a lot to him to earn the 
money to pay for the few minutes of 
pleasure the spending gave him. Only 
if he persists in taking money should 
you punish him more severely. 

I would advise against telling your 
husband at this time. You have han- 
dled the situation adequately and 
there’s no need to make your son feel 
any more guilty than he does. Don’t 
be too upset about this whole matter; 
stealing in a 10-year-old is not un- 
common. Once the child learns a 


good lesson, as your son is doing now, 
the stealing generally stops. 


A Language of His Own 
My two-year-old nephew doesn't talk. 
He has a language of his own which 
his mother and older sister seem to 
understand. I have been wondering 
if the boy is not bright. 


I'd say your nephew is bright 
enough to know he doesn’t have to 
bother to learn to talk. He’s discov- 
ered that he can be understood by 
making any sounds he finds easy to 
make and has concluded that there’s 
no need to bother to learn the more 
complicated sounds needed for 
words. 

If his mother and sister would pre- 
tend they don’t understand what the 
boy is saying, he would learn to talk 
quickly. And the sooner he does, the 
better, for in another year or two 
he'll be playing with other children 
who won't try to understand his jar- 
gon as his family does. 


Teacher Expects Too Much 
I always thought my son was intelli- 
gent, Now he is in the first grade and 
his teacher says his work is unsatis- 
factory. She says it seems difficult for 
him to follow group instructions and 
he needs better work habits. What 
can I do? 


A teacher is expecting too much if 
she expects first-graders to have good 


work habits. It takes a long time to 
adjust to the routine of school work. 
You can help your child at home by 
studying with him and showing him 
how to concentrate and do his work 
efficiently. Teach him to follow in- 
structions by giving him errands to 
do for you. Don’t jump to the con- 
clusion that your son is not bright 
just because he is slow to adjust to 
school work. Some of our best stu- 
dents in the higher grades were slow 
starters. END 
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Twice a year the nation’s physicians, under the auspices 


of the American Medical Association, get together and 


discuss what’s new in medicine. In June, more than 


14,000 doctors heard noted physicians, attended clinical 


sessions, and visited exhibits where they learned the 


latest advances in medical science. Here are some of the 


items that made news at the meeting. 


More exercise in leisure time may 
help solve the problem of high heart 
disease rates among middle-aged 
persons whose jobs are sedentary, 
Dr. J. N. Morris, London, England, 
suggested. He pointed out that stud- 
ies have already indicated that lack 
of physical activity in a job may play 
a fairly large role in the development 
of heart disease in middle age. 
Technical developments have per- 
mitted drastic reduction of physical 
activity “in work, in transportation, 
and probably in leisure, too,” he said. 
He also reviewed the findings of 


Many physicians learn about the latest in medical science by visiting displays 
and exhibits. Here, Dr. Dan M. Gordan, left, New York City, explains his exhibit, 
“The Inflamed Eye and Its Treatment,"' to Dr. D. D. Sanderson, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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ductors. Drivers under the age of 50 





several English studies dealing with | 
the physical activity of specific jobs. 
The studies showed the following: 

suffered 
more commonly from sudden death 


—London bus drivers 


due to heart disease than did con- 


years had three to four times the 
sudden death rate of conductors. 

— Similar observations were made 
when government office clerks, mi- 
nor government officials, and tele- 
phone switchboard operators were 
compared with postmen. 

Generally light workers were 
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The FLEET ENEMA is gentle... 
more effective and less irritating than 
a soap suds enema. Children do not 
associate it with past unpleasant enema 
experiences and the small amount of 
fluid seldom causes pain or cramps. 


So, when the doctor recommends an 
enema for a child .. . or any member 
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children ... ready to use with pre- 
lubricated rectal tube designed for safe 
enema administration. 
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found to have higher coronary death 
rates than physically active workers 
and active workers higher than 
heavy workers. 

Don't force alcohol on guests. A 
hostess should never coax her guests 
to drink alcohol. She should realize 
that a certain percentage of her 
guests face the problem of alcohol- 
ism, Dr. Marvin A. Block, Buffalo, 
New York, chairman of the American 
Medical Association’s Committee on 
Alcoholism, said. 

The choice of accepting a drink 
must lie with the guest, he added. 
One of the ways the hostess can help 
her guests make this decision is to 
always have plenty of fruit juices and 
other non-alcoholic beverages on 
hand. 

Obese children. Whether a fat 


child becomes a fat adult depends 
greatly upon his home, according to 
Dr. Hilda Bruch, associate clinical 
professor of psychiatry at Columbia 
University College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New York City. She said 
studies over 20 years have shown a 
high correlation between a congenial 
family environment and a favorable 
outcome of the child’s obesity prob- 
lem. 

Doctor Bruch warned that weight 
reduction alone is not a cure for 
obesity in childhood. “It should not 
be attempted,” she said, “without 
evaluation of the emotional stability 
of the child and the home, and, in 
cases of disturbances, not until after 
a considerable improvement in the 
total adjustment has been accom- 
plished.” END 


Skin Diving With Safety 


(Continued from page 34) 


handle himself, his mask, his fins, and 
his snorkel, he may want to go on to 
scuba diving. SCUBA (self-contained 
underwater breathing apparatus) is 
an arrangement of tanks, tubes, and 
valves which allows the diver to carry 
his own air supply along with him. 
He does not have to come up for 
breath, and completely free under- 
water swimming becomes possible. 
The diver can now descend to greater 
depths and stay under longer. 

A scuba includes (1) a mask to 
cover eyes and nose; (2) a mouth- 
piece with two connections, one for 
intake, the other for output; (3) a 
tank of compressed air, and (4) a 
combination of valves that will dis- 
charge the exhaled air and regulate 
the supply of compressed air that is 
to be inhaled. 

In using scuba, the problem of reg- 
ulating the flow of oxygen to the diver 
becomes crucial, Befuddlement and 
foolhardy behavior result when the 
normal oxygen content of air inhaled 
is cut in half. If enough oxygen is re- 
moved, loss of consciousness and ces- 
sation of breathing will follow. Too 
much oxygen is just as dangerous and 
will produce forgetfulness, confusion, 
and sometimes, convulsions. 

The open-circuit scubas have the 
simplest method of controlling air 


supply and are used by most skin 
divers. Air is delivered to the diver 
as he needs it. The exhaled air is then 
discharged into the surrounding 
water, In other types of scuba, por- 
tions of the exhaled air are re- 
breathed. These scubas must not only 
provide fresh oxygen to the diver, but 
must eliminate carbon dioxide before 
the air can be rebreathed. They are 
more complex and hazardous. 

The scuba diver must be thor- 
oughly trained in handling his appa- 
ratus. He must understand how the 
scuba operates and be able to check 
it before diving. He must know the 
capacity of his air cylinder and its 
pressure at any given time. He must 
know how to get into the water and 
how deep he can go. He must be 
taught to breathe properly, clear the 
air hoses, get in and out of his harness 
under water, and finally, to come up 
from a dive safely. 

When the diver with mask or scuba 
knows his equipment and is at ease 
with it under water, half the safety 
battle has been won. Care in observ- 
ing safety rules will win the other 
half. Here are some general precau- 
tions: 

—Never dive alone—always use the 
buddy system. Swim with a buddy 
who is well-trained, well-equipped, 
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level-headed, and ready to come to 
your aid in any emergency. 

—Learn to use the back-pressure, 
arm-lift method of artificial respira- 
tion yourself and see that your buddy 
knows it. And remember that in emer- 
gencies the quickest and most effec- 
tive method of artificial respiration 
is mouth-to-mouth breathing, admin- 
istered as soon as possible. 

—Plan your dives. Know where you're 
going, how deep, and how long you 
can stay under. 

—Work out a system of underwater 
communication signals for use in 
emergencies. 

—Never dive when you are tired, have 
a cold, or are just not feeling well. 
—Use quick-release buckles on 
weight belts or scuba harness. 
—Don't indulge in horseplay or take 
needless risks. 

—Watch out for boats while in the 
water. 

—Carry a knife for cutting tangled 
lines or underwater plant life. 
—Keep a boat or float over you so you 
will have a place to rest. 

—Always check equipment before 
diving. 

—Watch your depth. 

—Don't.hold your breath when as- 
cending. Air will expand inside your 
lungs and should be allowed to es- 
cape steadily while you are coming 
up. END 


They’ve Taken the Agony 
Out of Gout 


(Continued from page 25) 


opinions vary as to whether it can 
prevent a return of the agony. Here’s 
another enigma. When a first acute 
attack is over, there is likely to be 
a gout-free interval of months, years, 
or life. This is known as the “inter- 
critical period.” 

One victim, horribly handicapped 
during his acute attack, was well 
enough to compete in an Olympic 
marathon when he got over it. But 
till recently here was gout’s bane: 
There was no medicine to keep gout 
from coming back. 

Then to colchicine’s aid came a 
brilliant chemical brother—Benemid. 
Given religiously and safely in com- 
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bination with colchicine during the 
goutless interval, it could prevent the 
acute attack’s return. 

Benemid’s boon to the gouty was 
wrapped in accident. Chemists syn- 
thesized it with no thought of gout. 
Its virtue was to keep penicillin for a 
longer time in the bodies of sick folks, 
prolonging its action. Then, as a divi- 
dend, it was found that Benemid, in 
small, safe doses, cut down excessive 
uric acid in the blood serum of the 
gouty. 

Now physicians saw that in Bene- 


mid they had a compound for gout 
comparable to insulin for diabetes. 
Namely, Benemid controls gout ef- 
fectively regardless of the severity of 
the disease. Against this fiercest of 
arthritic agonies, Drs. John H. Tal- 
bott of Buffalo, Alexander Gutman of 
New York, and E. C, Bartels of Bos- 
ton saw that at last they had a one- 
two punch against the gout. 

To gout victims they gave ancient 
colchicine to curb the acute attacks, 
and modern Benemid to control high 
uric acid. These medicines are given 
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<™®, grip and grasp as na- 
€ ture intended .. . 
in hand-lasted 
Buntees, the 
flexible 
baby shoes. 


Ce 


BABY SHOES 


R. J. POTVIN SHOE CO., BROCKTON, MASS. 














A POWDER 


physicians often prescribe for 
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DIAPAR 


An antiseptic baby 


often recommended 


powder 
cornstarch base 
prickly heat 


by physicians. Prevents 


diaper rash and chafing 





FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Private school program for children of all ages 
with educational and emotional problems. Indi- 
viduai placement in one of seven ranch or sub- 
urban resident centers. Mild year round climate. 
Summer camp program. Write for view 
giving complete information 


Lyndon Brown, President, Box 4008 B, Austin, Texas 





TROWBRIDGE 


For unusual children, Vocational exploration. 
ist Brain injured accepted. Medical yehiatrie 
supervision. Home atmosphere and individual training 
Summer Program. Keasonable rates. Write for pamphiet. 


John A, Moran, M.5.5.W., Director 
Box A, 2827 Forest Avenve, Kansas City 9, Missouri 
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= Have your ; . 
- uniforms turned 
*, yellow-gray?.° 


“Only Diaper-Sweet 
WASHED MY UNIFORMS 
WHITE AS NEW” 


Miss J. B. H. 
Registered Nurse 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 








Send f 
GENEROUS FREE SAMPLE 


Bu-Tay, Dept. TH, L.A. 22, Calif 
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TRADE MARK 





People 50 to 80 


COPY DOWN THIS NAME 
AND ADDRESS NOW... 


...and write today to find out how 
you can still apply for a $1,000 life 
insurance policy to help take care of 
final expenses without burdening your 
family. Mail a postcard or letter, giving 
your name, address and year of birth 
to: , 

Old American Ins. Co. 

4900 Oak, Dept. L846M 

Kansas City, Missouri 


There is no obligation—and no one 
will call on you. You can handle the 
entire transaction by mail. 
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together and for life, just as insulin 
is in diabetes. 

There’s a time difference between 
colchine’s and Benemid’s action. Col- 
chicine puts down acute gout in hours 
or a few days, while Benemid cuts 
down high uric acid more slowly. Yet 
Doctor Talbott reports that a number 
of his patients have not lost a day 
from work during nine years on this 
double regimen; and that a majority, 
regardless of the severity of their at- 
tacks, lose very little time because of 
incapacity from acute gouty arthritis. 

Of the old dietary taboos only one 
remains for all gout patients: avoid- 
ance of foods high in purines — car- 
bon-nitrogen-hydrogen compounds 
abundant in such foods as liver, 
kidneys, and anchovies. For a few 
patients, certain other foods may pre- 
cipitate acute attacks. 

How can more doctors nip this 
gouty evil in the bud? By remember- 
ing that it is familial. But how can 
they spot the susceptibles before they 
come down with this sudden misery 
in their big toes, ankles, knees, or el- 
bows? A first preventive step is for 
them to scout among non-gouty rela- 
tives of gouty patients, looking for 
abnormally high uric acid in the 
blood serum. This is the red warning 
flag of probable future gout. 

Then, should an attack occur, they 
can make a direct diagnosis without 
suspecting other types of arthritis. 
They can begin treatment immediate- 
ly, when it may do the most good. 
Then it’s wise to keep the combined 
treatment going during the inter- 
critical period, no matter how long. 
This will reduce acute attacks to 
clinical insignificance. 

One of the greatest of Benemid 
boons is its power to move the uric 
acid crystals out of the tophi of ad- 
vanced, chronic gout, reducing these 
deformities for which the one re- 
course used to be the surgeon’s knife. 
Since the tophus of chronic gouty ar- 
thritis is the fate of only a minor per- 
cent of afflicted patients, early 
Benemid-colchicine treatment may 
be a powerful preventive of these 
painful, unsightly lumps and bumps. 

While many hundreds of gout vic- 
tims are now under control during 
their acute attacks, there’s hope, too, 
for patients whose disease has be- 
come chronic. Dr. W. S. Hoffman of 


Chicago reports that immobilized, 
painful joints may regain a good part 
of their motion under proper treat- 
ment and that bedridden patients 
may go back to work. 

Doctor Talbott says that with 
Benemid-colchicine, chronic gout ap- 
pears far less often. 

Dr. Walter Bauer of Harvard Uni- 
versity, super-conservative among ar- 
thritis authorities, has recently 
sounded a paean of hope that should 
rejoice hundreds of thousands of vic- 
tims of this now needless misery. 

“During the last five years,” write 
Doctor Bauer and his associate, Dr. 
Evan Calkins, “the combined efforts 
of chemists, physiologists, and clini- 
cians have led to tremendous strides 
in the treatment of this old disease. 

“The management of acute gouty 
arthritis has been improved to the 
extent that few, if any, patients need 
suffer the severe manifestations of an 
acute attack... 

“One is encouraged to hope that 
many and perhaps all the chronic 
manifestations of the disease can also 
be prevented.” END 


Why Women Gan’t Talk 


(Continued from page 41) 


of being lords and masters. In a man’s 
heart of hearts he secretly disdains 
women as lesser creatures. Even our 
new-found freedom he attributes in 
large part to his own innate gallantry 
and protectiveness. 

And actually he’s right. Else why 
didn’t he put up his dukes and fight 
when Carrie Nation came slam-bang- 
ing into his saloons? Why did he 
smilingly condescend to let us not 
only vote but invade his clubs, his 
bars, his Congress, and his business 
world? Simply because red-blooded 
men, particularly in America, are tra- 
ditionally considerate and respectful 
to women, the weaker sex. 

Even when women have achieved 
genuine prominence and success, this 
mildly surprised yet withal kindly at- 
titude prevails. Observe the expres- 
sions on the face of men at political 
conventions when lady speakers are 
shrilling away at the microphone. The 
look of gentlemanly forbearance. As 
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if, “We must pretend we are paying 
attention to this pretty, cackling crea- 
ture, but after a while surely she will 
go away and we can get on with our 
business.” 

I’ve observed this same expression 
in the United States Senate when 
some of our outstanding women legis- 
lators appear. A look extremely re- 
spectful but tinged with something 
vaguely troubled, albeit courtly, def- 
erential, and somehow endearing. 
Something rather sweet. 

Having been forced to give ground 
in these arenas, it is probably no won- 
der that men unconsciously are on the 
lookout for any threat to their peace 
and prominence at home. Any indi- 
cation that the little lady who washes 
the spinach, keeps the moths out of 
your dinner jacket, and sees that the 
girls sell their quota of Campfire pea- 
nuts is capable of any deeper con- 
cepts than her idle prattle would in- 
dicate. So that when and if she does 
show signs of thinking seriously about 


serious matters and strives to have an 
audience with him, he is disturbed. 
On guard. Suspicious of her motives. 
Concerned lest he lose caste by his 
ignorance of or just plain lack of 
interest in the subject. But fearful 
most of all lest he learn things about 
this woman he’s come to take for 
granted that it would be actually 
more comfortable not to know, 

What’s she up to? Isn't she happy? 
(As, indeed she may be longing to 
confess that she is not, and why.) 
And, instinctively defensive of his 
own masculinity—don't I satisfy her? 
I make a good living, am faithful, 
provident, sober, and what’s more do 
everything possible for the kids. Sure, 
I fall short in many respects, but then 
so does she. Why not let well enough 
alone? 

That, I’m assured by psychologists 
who've gotten down to bedrock with 
a lot of them, is how many a man’s 
mind operates. Especially a man 
whose parents may have practiced 





Chicago—A ‘‘heart monitor’’ 





Chemetron Corp. 


BEEPER BROADCASTS HEART ACTION 


has been developed to reduce surgical 
risks by signaling physicians instantly the need for heart massage or 
other resuscitation measures during an operation. Its beeping sound 
amplifies and translates the electric-wave activity of a patient's heart. 
The unit is strapped to the arm and an electrode is strapped to another 
part of the body, completing the ‘‘network’’ without other connections. 
It can alert all personnel in an operating room to the possible need for 
heart massage, injection of stimulants, administration of oxygen, elec- 
trical shock, or other lifesaving measures. 
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soothing 
shoe cream 
p omoles 

healing 


TINCOFAX™ 


Aids the healing process when 
applied to chapped or 
chafed shin, abrasions, and 
minor irritations. Wonderful 


for baby’s diaper rash, too. 


exceptionally smooth 


a 
pleasantly scented 


® . 
emollient 


Large tubes, 60¢, from your drugstore. 


mr? BURROUGHS WELLCOME & CO. (U.S A) INI 
wddens TUCKAHOE. NY 
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? FOR BETTER LIVING 


This page contains information about products and services of interest to Today's 
Health readers. Your requests will be promptly handled. Simply circle the corre- 
sponding number on the Readers’ Service Coupon and mail the coupon to us today. 


We take issue with the statement that, 
“everybody talks about the weather, but 
nobody does anything about it.” There is 
something that you can do about summer's 
heat and that’s to find ways to do the neces- 
sary tasks with more ease and fun. When 
it comes to cooking, cool, yet nourishing 
meals are in order. The LIBBY COMPANY 
offers two new booklets on pineapple and 
canned fruits that contain good and simple 
recipes to help you vary your summer 
menus. Salad and main dish ideas are in- 
cluded. For your copy, circle 496. 


“Easy-Do-Meals with Sausage”—a 48-page, 
spiral-bound cookbook containing 159 reci- 
pes for various sausages will add spice and 
variety to your meals, Written by a noted 
nutritionist, Ida Baily Allen, this cookbook 
usually sold for $1.00 is available for 25c. 
Send directly to VISKING COMPANY, 
Advertising Department, 6733 West 65th 
Street, Chicago 38, Illinois. 


With back-to-school time near, the “Magic 
Marker” will be handy for marking cloth- 
ing. It writes indelibly on dozens of differ- 
ent surfaces including wood, metal and 
plastic. Its ink dries instantly, is waterproof, 
cannot leak or spill. For two booklets, each 
containing seventy-seven ways to use the 
“Magic Marker” circle 498. 


Below is information about more booklets 
that should help add enjoyment and ease 
for your summer living. 


For Dieters. A new approach to weight 
control is to turn the midmorning and late 
afternoon “energy break” into an aid for 
dieters. Sugar Information, Inc., has made 
available a pamphlet entitled “The Scien- 


Edited by BEVERLY MASTRI 


tific Nibble” which tells how these mid- 
meal snacks can aid in weight reduction. 
For your free copy, circle 322. 


Skin Care. Your skin deserves the best care. 
Ar-Ex cosmetics are designed for women 
with sensitive skin. The complete line of 
products is available unscented as well as 
scented, For further information, circle 
437. 
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“Can't you talk about anything 
but the weather?” 


Facts About Gaining Weight. Is there an 
underweight member of your family who 
“won't eat”? If so, send for a free copy of 
“How To Gain Weight.” It describes the 
advantages of the concentrated calories in 
Lipomul, a tasty, high caloric emulsion. At- 
tractive recipes are included. For your free 
copy, circle 499. 


For Quick, Easy Relaxation. The original 
Contour Chair-Lounge is designed to fit the 
curves of your body and gives you “cradle 
comfort.” It is available in five sizes to fit 
every figure type. For complete informa- 
tion, circle 401. 


TODAY'S HEALTH Readers’ Service Department 


535 North Dearborn Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send me additional information on the following items: 


382 


299 
434 


245 
431 


315 
437 


322 


388 390 


498 
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For Gray or Faded Hair. A natural-looking 
color is given to gray or faded hair by 
Top Secret, with noticeable improvements 
in hair beauty after just a few applications. 
Easy to use, it doesn’t stain hands or scalp, 
nor does it streak or injure the hair. For 
additional information, circle 315. 


Cooking Methods. To be most beneficial, 
food should be prepared and cooked by a 
method which conserves as many of the nu- 
trients as possible. Kitchen Craft cookware 
has an interesting and helpful booklet avail- 
able, describing its method of cooking with 
a minimum of nutrient loss. For a free copy, 


circle 387. 


From Nature’s Kitchen. Wild rice, maple 
syrup, forest fruit jams, jellies and syrups 
are among the exciting foods from the re- 
mote reaches of the Minnesota-Ontario wil- 
derness offered by Mille Lacs Maple Prod- 
ucts. For illustrated literature, circle 390. 


Home Cleaning System. With its patented 
Sanitary Filter Cone, Filter Queen helps 
your family enjoy more healthful living by 
trapping germ-laden dust and dirt present 
in the air. Complete with deluxe attach- 
ments. To learn what Filter Queen can 
do for your home, circle 245. 


Low-Cost Travel. You too can afford to 
travel! Getting the most out of your travel 
dollar is the secret. Three books published 
by Harian Publications give you this infor- 
mation at a nominal price. For details, 
circle 299. 


Help for Mothers. Because it washes, 
deodorizes, whitens and softens, Diaper- 
Sweet is a big help to new mothers. In soak- 
ing diapers it works two ways—as a deodor- 
izer and a softener. Subsequent washing, 
with the addition of Diaper-Sweet, removes 
irritants and helps prevent diaper rash. For 
a free sample and information, circle 388. 


Protein Bread. The selection of good tast- 
ing, quality protein food for your family as 
well as for those on special diets is made 
easier by the availability of V-10 Protein 
Bread. This light textured bread is rich in 
complete protein. For free information, 
circle 443. 


Cut Kitchen Clean-up Time. Now it’s pos- 
sible to dispose of unsanitary garbage 
quickly and automatically. In-Sink-Erator 
offers details on five garbage disposer units, 
including an adjustable, movable one per- 
fect for renters. For further information 
circle 434. 


“The Art of Writing.” This 40-page book- 
let by the Palmer Institute of Authorship 
shows why it is not necessary to be a “gen- 
ius” to write salable stories, articles and TV 
scripts. For your free copy, circle 451. 


“Cornmeal Cookery.” Crisp, hot, flavorful 
corn breads add appeal to your daily menu. 
You will want this booklet containing a 
variety of recipes for economical, nutritious 
corn meal. For a free copy, circle 431. 


For Senior Citizens. A recipe booklet de- 
signed especially for older people has been 
compiled by the Oster Mfg. Co. For your 
free copy of “Special Taste Treats for a 
Very Special Person,” circle 382. 
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(Continued from page 5) principles in SENOKOT 
require about eight hours to reach the large bowel nerve 
endings. This is an advantage because it allows adminis- 
tration at bedtime for evacuation of the bowel the follow- 
ing morning. Repeated reproduction of normal bowel 
movement in this way corrects constipation gently and 
restores function naturally. When the bowel has been 
restored to regular activity with SENOKOT, it is possible 
to reduce dosage gradually and eventually discontinue 
medication. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS. In childhood, bowel movements 
are looked upon as achievements and—because of the 
attention often given them by parents during the train- 
ing period—as a means of influencing the parent. If love 
and attention are properly expressed without over-con- 
cern, a child normally accepts the training period. Do not 
attempt bowel training too early. Consult your physician 
if any problem develops. 


10 RULES FOR CORRECTING CONSTIPATION: 1. Con- 
sult your physician for a proper diet in your individual 
case. 2. Relax at definite times during the day. 3. Take 
mild routine exercise to help tone up your whole body and 
the languid bowel. 4. Make a habit of going to the bath- 
room at a regular time, perhaps after breakfast. 5. To 
help re-establish your natural routine, take SENOKOT, as 
directed, before going to bed. 6. Don’t worry if bowel 
regularity is not achieved in two or three days. It takes 
time for an abused bowel to adjust itself. If necessary, 
increase the dosage gradually after the third day. 7. When 
you feel the urge to defecate, do it. Don’t put it off or you 
defeat the treatment, Take all the time necessary at stool; 
hurry is as great an enemy as delay. 8. Repeat the effec- 
tive dosage daily until normal bowel habits are re-estab- 
lished. 9. Then gradually reduce the dose of SENOKOT. 
Eventually, in many people, it may be given up com- 
pletely. 10. Consult your physician if there is any unex- 
plainable change in your bowel function or stools. 





ASSURE 
SAFE, 
PROMPT 
RELIEF OF 
CONSTIPATION 
FOR EVERY 
MEMBER 
OF YOUR 
FAMILY 


STANDARDIZED CONCENTRATE OF TOTAL ACTIVE PRINCIPLES 
OF CASSIA ACUTIFOLIA PODS, PURDUE FREDERICK 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR DRUGSTORE IN: 


Se bowel corrective ] t 


GRANULES/TABLETS 


Granules: palatable cocoa flavored, canisters of 8 and 4 oz. Tablets: small,easy to swallow, botties of 100 or 30 


The PRurdueXrederick Ci DEDICATED TO PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT SINCE 1892 
= OMfeany NEW YORK 14,N.Y. | TORONTO 1, ONTARIO 


© Copyright 1959, The Purdue Frederick Company 
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LEARNING TO SHARE 


Little children seem to want everything for 

themselves, and it takes several years for them to learn the pleasure 

of sharing with others. Willingness to share develops along with a child's 
attempts to make friends with other children which 


Children learn to want to share 
by feeling sure there is enough 
to go around and knowing it will 
be distributed fairly to all. Most 
children tend to equate food 
and objects given them with love, 
and some children are possessive 
or want too much because they 
are given toys or food instead 
of the love and attention they 
actually need. 


A child may not want to share his 
favorite toy (for example, a favor- 
ite doll or toy animal) any more 
than an adult would want to loan 
his car or radio, and these feelings 
should be respected. 


Taking turns is more easily 
learned if there is enough similar 
play equipment so that the time 
spent waiting for a turn is not too 
long for the child to tolerate. For 
example, two swings for four small 
children will encourage sharing 
more readily than one swing. 


by Roberta Collard 
Child Psychologist 


begin when he is about three. 


You can heip your child learn to 
share by prov iding toys or games 
which require sharing or are fun 
to share, such as see-saws or 
blocks or games like checkers or 

parchesi. Many small pieces of 
sani bought for the whole fam- 
ily are easily shared by small 
children, and this gives them the 
idea of sharing equally. 


Sharing and giving are a part of 
loving and understanding the 
needs of others, and children need 
time to develop these qualities. 


















The refreshing flavor of 


Wrigley's EZZZZZ2@> Gum delights 


and satisfies — yet it is 


never rich or filling. And natural chewing 
helps keep young teeth clean, attractive. 
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reserve with each other, so that he 
wasn't accustomed to hearing much 
free expression as a child. 

So he listens guardedly, if at all, 
to his wife’s hopeful outpourings. He 
does not make the mistake of encour- 
aging her by his own comments, 
which might lead to a genuine dis- 
cussion. By his demeanor he registers 
polite discomfort, if not outright re- 
sistance. And at the first graceful mo- 
ment he escapes. 

Any woman who’s been given this 
treatment a few times begins to catch 
on: Her husband prefers her decora- 
tive but dumb, at least in their private 
life together. Such fervent political 
convictions as she may have she can 
save for the League of Women Vot- 
ers. Such ideas on art, music, love, 
hope, human destiny, God, or the 
Dalai Lama not only look funny on 
the woman who sorts your socks, they 
pose vague undertones of that “di- 
vine discontent” which Schopenhauer 
says shapes progress, but which can 
also play havoc in the home. 

Furthermore, they demand a de- 
gree of intimacy that not everyone is 
willing to yield. An intimacy of the 
spirit that goes beyond the intimacy 
of sex itself. No, no, for most men sex 
is sufficient. This other more demand- 
ing form of human intercourse is too 
much to ask .. . And perhaps it is 
just as well. As the poet, Kahlil Gi- 
bran, says, perhaps there should be 
“spaces between people.” 

Yet the spaces can become too 
broad, too vast. “If I ever leave my 
husband,” a woman once confided, “it 
won't be because of physical attrac- 
tion. It will be because I’ve found a 
man with whom I can really talk.” 

Few women leave their husbands 
for this reason. Instead, they make 
the best of it, if they're sensible. And 
herewith are some aids to that end: 

1. Don’t blame your man for some- 
thing he can’t he Ip. It’s the nature of 
males in general, and the nature of 
some men in particular. 

2. Count up all his many virtues 
which compensate. 

8. Don’t stop trying altogether. 

4. But don’t expect too much, and 
when you fail, pick up the phone and 
call a friend. After all, nature man- 
aged matters so that the same sexes 
converse most honestly and comfort- 





ably together, anyhow. END 
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HEREVER she goes, the woman of 
today takes her trim lines 
with her. Credit her common-sense 
diet of lighter food and drink — 
and that includes her taste 
for Pepsi-Cola. 
For today’s Pepsi-Cola, reduced 
in calories, refreshes without filling. 
It’s never heavy, never too sweet. 
Have fun. Have a Pepsi. 
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Great 
Moments 


In 
Medici 

edic ine 
Plastic surgery, usually regarded as a recent medical 
advance, was practiced thousands of years ago by the 
Hindu surgeon, Susruta. He lived in a society that 
punished wrongdoers with physical disfigurement. 
Therefore, there were many demands for his restora- 
tive skills. His writings contributed to the spread ol 
Hindu medicine throughout the ancient world. 
Like their forefathers, modern surgeons share their 
discoveries and exchange information in a spirit of 
willing and open-minded cooperation. Today, the 
surgical patient benefits from the collective experi- 





SUSRUTA —Surgeon of Old India—reproduced here is one of a series 


of original oil paintings commissioned by Parke- Davis. 


ence of this dedicated and highly skilled branch of 
the medical profession. 


For five generations, Parke-Davis has actively sought 
out ways to serve the medical profession. As the op- 
portunities have grown, so have the obligations .. . 
obligations to improve the effectiveness of medicines 
. . . to discover and perfect completely new ones... 
to find better ways to make and test them. Each new 
opportunity to serve physicians and pharmacists is a 
new opportunity to help all people to better health, 
longer life, and happiness. 


COPYRIGHT 1958, 1959-—-PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 


PARKE-DAVIS 


... Pioneers in better medicines 





